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ship at any time. 


The books described alongside 
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Gardiner, S.J. You get these 
books far below the publisher’s 
price, at the one low price of 
$2.98 (plus postage and handling 
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specific number of books in a 
given period. Monthly you will 
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current selection is described in 
advance. If you decide to accept 
the book you do nothing. If you 
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another book to the selection, you 
simply return the card supplied 
with the Newsletter. 


HOW TO BECOME A MEMBER 


You are invited to become a 
member of the Catholic Book 
Club, the original ‘book service 
by mail for Catholics today. You 
merely fill in the coupon below 
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books described alongside you 
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Correspondence 





Facts Explained 


Eprror: Fr. Robert Drinan recently stated 
(5/27) that there are 42,429 public school 
districts in the United States, more than 
half of which do not “provide any sec- 
ondary education.” The implication is un- 
derstandable, but entirely unwarranted by 
the facts. 

Of the 42,429 school districts in this 
country, it is true that some 7,000 are 
called “paper districts,” because they have 
no schools. This does not mean that they 
provide no education. For economic and 
other reasons these districts prefer to pay 
tuition to nearby schools (generally pub- 
lic) rather than operate their own school 
or merge with another district. 

Another source of the discrepancy be- 
tween the number of “districts” and the 
number “providing secondary education” 
is nowhere better illustrated than in Illinois. 
This State and California have classified 
legal districts so as to create “elementary” 
districts which provide no education be- 
yond eighth grade, and “high school” dis- 
tricts which may overlap several elementary 
districts and provide secondary education 
for the area. It is as accurate to say that 
the latter districts provide no elementary 
education as to say that the former furnish 
no secondary education. 

From this information it can be seen 
that school districts do provide secondary 
education, even though not under their 
jurisdiction. I am certain that an author 
of Fr. Drinan’s stature would not per- 
petuate an error. 

WitiiaM W. Wayson 
Chicago, Ill. 


Legal Advice 


Evrror: Thanks for your editorial com- 
ment on John F. Malloy’s splendid “How 
to Talk about Federal Aid” (6/10). I 
agree completely with Mr. Malloy’s insist- 
ence on the pragmatic approach in the 
political process. But important and neces- 
sary as it is, it is only one aspect of the 
challenge. 

I was grateful for your help in defending 
constitutional lawyers against Mr. Malloy’s 
own obiter dicta. In the discussion we can- 
not quarantine lawyers. Few, if any, experts 
have advocated what Mr. Malloy calls the 


“fundamentalist” approach exclusively. The - 


pragmatic and the constitutional issues 

alike must be discussed and understood. 
I hope that after he has helped win the 

political battle, Mr. Malloy will spend some 
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of his recreation getting acquainted with 
serious constitutional literature. Then he 
can also help in the inevitable legal battle 
before the Supreme Court. 

WILuLIAM R. CoNSEDINE 

Director, Legal Dept. 

National Catholic Welfare Conference 


7 Washington, D.C. 


Ars Gratia Christi 


Epitor: In his excellent article, “New 
Frontiers for the Layman” (6/10), Fr. 
Dennis J. Geaney makes no mention of the 
need for art clubs in parishes but he does 
make a plea for a wider variety of parish 
organizations. 

We do have literary groups in the wo- 
men’s clubs, mainly devoted to book re- 
views, and as the time seems to be ripe to 
change that rather fruitless pastime, the 
ladies may add the study of cinema and 
the plastic arts to their program and par- 
tially fill the gap in parish living. But what 
about the men? 

No one with good sense can object to 
the numerous parish organizations men- 
tioned by Fr. Geaney, but what doth it 
profit a man to be an expert on the liturgy 
if, when he goes into a theatre or a movie 
house, his judgments of the play he watches 
are on the level of “moral imbecility” or 


“theologically unsound,” to use the strong” 


language of Wilfrid Sheed? 

Some believe we will make~no artistic 
progress until the universities have pre- 
pared the teachers. I don’t believe that. 
What we need is an awakening of the tre- 
mendous importance to Christian living of 
Christian art. It can begin in the parish 
no matter how awkwardly. If we accom- 
plish only an end to irresponsible criti- 
cisms of the Legion of Decency, it will 
mean progress. 


C. V. Hiccrins 
La Grange, Ill. 
Arms and the Man 
Epiror: “More is at stake . . . than mere 


force of arms. Before the world our coun- 
try represents democratic process and the 
rule of law, and it would be folly to sacri- 
fice over Castro our record of international 
fair play.” So goes your editorial, “Next 
Step in Cuba” (5/13). 

Obviously, more is at stake than force of 
arms. But does this mean we should be- 
little their use in Cuba? Our reputation 
for fair play, or anything else, counts for 
nothing in the Communist propaganda 


machine against which we are pitted. 
Everything we do or say is misrepresented 
everywhere in the world. 

If you could overhear the Communist- 
slanted conversation in buses and on the 
streets, on every occasion where a group 
gathers here in Honduras, if you knew 
what the Cuban embassy has been up to in 
the Honduran capital, if you could see the 
five-house villages where committees for 
Fidel Castro have been organized, you 
would not talk about our reputation but 
about means of stamping out by force the 
vicious methods being used to destroy that 
reputation. 

When will the United States come out 
from under the bower of phony liberalism 
and realize that Americans are being killed 
in Latin America by Russo-Cuban lies, 
calumny and slander—war is upon us. Is 
it emotional anticommunism to look for 
force when the battle has begun? Was 
there a fellow named Monroe in our his- 
tory, or am I confusing a historical person- 
age with a movie actress? 

(Rev.) WitttaM J. BRENNAN, S.J. 
Yoro, Honduras 


Join the Army 


Epitor: Fr. Gardiner (5/20) chides book 
publishers for employing “the tactics of 
the advertising agencies that whoop up 
motion pictures.” While the question of 
vulgarity is still current, I recommend that 
AMERICA examine the religious-vocation 
advertising in its own pages. Seventy-five 
per cent of the talent evidenced there is 
far better suited to recruiting for the U.S. 
Army. 

Crayton E. HupNALL 
Newport News, Va. 


Knuckles v. Heads 


Epiror: As an unbattered “patriot,” I 
would like to take strong exception to Tay- 
lor Caldwell’s letter (6/10). She clearly 
prefers sloganized thinking to a realistic 
analysis of our deep-seated problems. 

She wittily wonders if tea-sipping Angli- 
cans edit AMerica; this betrays a wide- 
spread bias in this country against anything 
that resembles a balanced approach to 
complex issues. Would that we could solve 
our difficulties today by a teeth-bared 
charge up San Juan Hill! 

It would be all too easy to abandon care- 
ful discussion for a bare-knuckled assault 
on the barricades. In the process, however, 
irreparable damage would be done to our 
constitutional system, civil liberties, and 
the rights of minorities and the neutral 
nations. Our chances for national survival 
would also be jeopardized. 

PauL GAVAGHAN 
Crestwood, N.Y. i 
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Current Comment 





Our Friend in Jail 


The crude behavior of racists is now 
so well known that it becomes harder 
and harder to be shocked. What does 
one say when ten ministers and rabbis 
have been arrested as Freedom Riders in 
Tallahassee, Fla.? Surely everyone must 
have noticed a fresh irony in the charge 
pressed against them—that of disturb- 
ing the peace. Gently, as men of piety 
and peace, they submitted to jailing 
and even suffered long hours of hunger, 
in a quiet but eloquent protest against 
man’s uncharitableness to man. 

AMERICA’s editors and readers were 
both dismayed and edified to discover 
that among these peaceful protesters 
was a scholar eminent in theological 
circles, especially in the ecumenical 
movement, and one we are honored to 
have as a friend. Again and again, when 
Catholics have been unjustly set upon, 
Dr. Robert McAfee Brown has come to 
their defense. Last fall, for example, 
when POAU and other bigoted groups 
were attacking the very idea of Catho- 
lic loyalty to the American way of life, 
he was among the most outspoken lead- 
ers in favor of Christian fairness and 
charity. It is not surprising now to find 
him facing personal abuse and indig- 
nity, out of love for Christ’s under- 
privileged brethren. 

In a spirit of Christian humility, the 
last thing Dr. Brown would want is idle 
praise. However, in expressing our deep 
sympathy and admiration for him, we 
note that his brave deed adds stature to 
the entire movement for racial equality. 


Maritime Mess 


Any landlubber who tries to make 
sense of the maritime strike is headed 
for confusion and despair. The cast of 
characters alone is baffling enough, even 
if one inspects it with the help of a 
score card. As for the game they are try- 
ing to play, no stranger to salty spray 
can possibly follow the strategy of the 
multiple quarterbacks. 

On the union side, a half-dozen teams 
are involved. In one camp are the Sea- 
farers International (which represents 
unlicensed personnel), the Marine En- 
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gineers and the tanker section of the 
Radio Officers. In another camp are the 
National Maritime Union (which also 
represents unlicensed seamen and is the 
bitter rival of the Seafarers) and the 
American Radio Association. A sixth 
union, the Masters, Mates and Pilots, 
is bargaining independently. 

On the company side the chief bar- 
gaining agent is the American Merchant 
Marine Institute, but teams representing 
the tanker and Gulf Coast interests are 
negotiating separately. The tanker 
group, representing 30 of the 300 U.S. 
shipping companies, owns most of the 
450 ships flying so-called “flags of con- 
venience.” These companies, which in- 
clude some of the biggest U.S. oil firms, 
register their ships abroad to save on 
taxes and cut wage costs. They receive 
no subsidy from the U.S. government. 
The other lines are mostly subsidized— 
to the tune of $130 million annually. 
The subsidy is paid to enable U.S. ship- 
owners, with their higher labor and con- 
struction costs, to compete successfully 
with foreign lines. 


..- The Issues 


All the unions agree that the practice 
of flags of convenience must be ended. 
To accomplish this, they are demanding 
jurisdiction over the 20,000 seamen 
employed on U.S.-owned ships flying 
the flags of Honduras, Liberia and Pana- 
ma. The shipowners refuse to bargain 
on other issues until the unions waive 
this key demand. This strategy has an- 
gered all the unions, but especially the 
NMU, which cannot understand why 
the 270 companies which do not fly 
flags of convenience, and with whom it 
has had contractual relations in the past, 
are standing solidly with the 30 owners 
of the “runaway” ships. The 270 justify 
their position by noting that if the un- 
ions should organize the flag-of-con- 
venience fleet and raise wages to the 
U.S. level, the owners of that fleet 
would have to seek government sub- 
sidies to survive. This would so raise the 
cost to the government that Congress 
might rebel in disgust and abolish the 
whole subsidy system. 

If this dispute could be resolved, it 


might not be too difficult to reach agree- 
ment on the other issues. Most of the 
unions want a joint company-union 
commission to deal with the industry’s 
problems, including subsidies. Since the 
NMU already enjoys a voice in indus- 
try affairs, no difference of principle is 
here involved. 

All the other issues are related to 
work rules. Although no economic de- 
mands are on the table, some of the 
proposed rule changes would add ap- 
preciably to labor costs. This is notably 
true of an NMU demand for a 30-hour 
week—which seems so preposterous that 
it is probably nothing more than a bar- 
gaining gimmick. 

Despite an irresponsible one-day 
stoppage in New York by the nonstrik- 
ing International Longshoremen’s Asso- 
ciation, the maritime dispute has had 
little impact on the economy. It’s the 
sort of mess, nevertheless, that is the 
shame, as well as the glory, of a democ- 
racy. There are no strikes in the Soviet 
Union—and there’s no freedom either. 


Bright Financial Future? 


Do you realize that U.S. paper money 
hasn’t changed its looks since 1929? 
From the humble buck to the C-note, it 
has been just one greenback after an- 
other. The country is flooded with bil- 
lions of them, and the marvel is that 
so many of the citizens spend so much 
time collecting them like wilted lettuce. 

Why not take all this nondescript 
green pelf and spread its seven denomi- 
nations over the seven colors of the 
rainbow? That's the plan that Mrs. E. R. 
Smith, new U.S. Treasurer, is working 
on. The new look would make it so 
much easier to identify and count all 
that baled cabbage we casually stuff in 
our jeans. We could talk of bluebacks, 
redbacks and yellowbacks for a change. 
Besides, that overworked metaphor, 
“broad spectrum,” would have some 
real meaning if it applied to a happy 
handful of cash. 

If Mrs. Smith thinks big, she won't 
stop at a few hues. Why not tailor our 
currency to tastes? Bills done up in 
those riotous new fluorescent inks would 
be quite popular with men that like to 
flash the roll. Some ladies might like 
pastel shades, or a few notes to match 
the favorite shade of lipstick. Tax-weary 
citizens might opt for black-bordered 
bills. And surely, nobody would object 
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to a few new faces in everybody’s fa- 
miliar national portrait gallery; we get 
so bored looking at Washington, Lin- 
coln, et al. 

So, with a little creative imagination, 
the Treasury Department could make 
money a conversation piece in its own 
right, not just a topic we discuss all the 
time out of sheer economic compul- 
siveness. 

Anyhow, whether the Treasury crop 
stays green as lettuce or takes on the 
color of beets and carrots, we predict 
that raising money will continue to be 
America’s preferred agricultural activ- 
ity. That’s one thing Mrs. Smith can’t 
change. 


Women on Warpath 


Even the most casual perusal of a 
recent publicity release from the Na- 
tional Committee for Repeal of Excise 
Taxes on Handbags and Toiletries is 
enough to show that Congress has a 
ticklish problem on its hands. Between 
now and recess time in mid-August, it 
must find some way of rebuffing most 
of the women between the ages of 13 
and 90 without risking suicide at the 
polls. 

The women, we hear, are in a very 
angry mood. They don’t see why they 
should be discriminated against simply 
because they don’t have pockets in their 





Write for a Copy 


Charles Malik, former president of 
the General Assembly of the United 
Nations, is a man who never fails to 
say something when he talks. He 
spoke at commencement exercises at 
Seattle University—his topic, “Pass- 
ing to the Offensive” in the current 
struggle with world communism. We 
recommend that our readers ask In- 
formation Services, Seattle Univer- 
sity, Seattle 22, Wash., for a mimeo- 
graphed copy. 











skirts the way men have them in their 
pants. With the unanswerable logic 
characteristic of their sex, they ask 
Congress for one good reason—just one 
—why they should be taxed for their 
handbags, which are plainly necessary 
for them, when men are not taxed for 
the pockets in their suits. 

Furthermore, they add, just as hand- 
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bags are no luxury these days, neither 
are cosmetics. If congressmen don’t 
know this, let them pay a visit to the 
U.S. Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. There they will learn— 
their wives and daughters could tell 
them as much if only they had the 
good sense to discuss affairs of state 
with them—that in the BLS’s “modest 
but adequate” budget for wage-earners 
toiletries are included as an essential. 

This is no laughing matter, say the 
women. In fiscal 1960 the excise tax on 
toiletries and luggage (which includes 
handbags) brought in $182.7 million. 
Doesn’t Congress know that World 
War II, which spawned these taxes, 
is long since over, and that now there 
is no longer any need to discourage 
consumption of these items? 

The women want an answer, and 
they want it from the all-male House 
Ways and Means Committee, where 
tax legislation originates. 

Note to the ladies: Congress knows 
all this but Uncle Sam needs the money. 


Peace Corps and Churches 


Some misconceptions about the Peace 
Corps still persist. One is that the organ- 
ization is a Youth Corps composed of 
recent college graduates only. In fact, 
the Corps is anxious to attract skilled 
and competent persons of different ages 
and degrees of education. 

Another false notion is that Peace 
Corps projects will be exclusively opera- 
tions of the U.S. Government carried 
out in agreement with foreign govern- 
ments. The original idea of the Peace 
Corps was to expand the activities of 
American private voluntary agencies 
overseas. Even now, of the $40 million 
budget which the Corps has submitted 
to Congress for approval, $26 million 
are to be spent through universities and 
voluntary agencies. 

Many of these agencies are religious 
groups which have been operating on 
the foreign scene for years. In addition 
to their strictly religious activities, they 
carry on a wide range of welfare proj- 
ects such as hospitals, sanitation schemes 
and agricultural co-operatives. The 
Peace Corps intends to help some of 
these humanitarian activities through 
contracts to supply personnel. 

The Peace Corps is quite justified in 
taking this approach. In comparison 
with the projects of private groups, gov- 


ernmental programs tend to be more ex- 
pensive, less close to the people and 
mere dependent on the foreign govern- 
ment. The religious groups in particu- 
lar have a wealth of experience and 
well-established contacts with the peo- 
ple in the countries where the Peace 
Corps will be operating. 

To us, it looks like constitutional nit- 
picking to argue, as some people in 
Washington have been doing, that the 
Peace Corps may not take advantage of 
this experience and these contacts be- 
cause of the separation of Church and 
State. There is a job to be done: let’s 
use the people who can do it. 


... and American Catholics 


Speaking of people who can do the 
job, where will the Peace Corps volun- 
teers come from? They will come from 
all over the United States and from all 
walks of life. We should hope that 
they will come from the American Cath- 
olic community in at least as generous 
proportions as from other sectors of 
the nation. 

To encourage and facilitate Catholic 
participation in the Peace Corps, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference 
has established a Peace Corps Desk in 
its headquarters at 1312 Massachusetts 
Ave., N.W., Washington 5, D.C. Mr. F. 


"Robert Melina of Catholic Relief Serv- 


ices is executive secretary of this new 
NCWC unit. 

Both individuals who want to join 
the Peace Corps and Catholic agencies 
which want to submit projects to the 
Corps will find the NCWC Peace Corps 
Desk helpful. 

When a Catholic sends his applica- 
tion to the Peace Corps, he is asked to 
send a duplicate to the Peace Corps 
Desk, NCWC. And, lest Peace Corps 
headquarters be embarrassed by a mul- 
tiplicity of proposals from Catholic or- 
ganizations, it is strongly urged that all 
Catholic groups discuss their plans with 
the Peace Corps Desk, NCWC, before 
making the approach. 


Kennedy and Congress 


Counting up GOP gains in Congress 
last November, many observers pre- 
dicted that the President, being a real- 
ist, would soft-pedal his domestic re- 
form program. For the most part this 
didn’t happen. One message to Capitol 
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Hill followed hard on the heels of an- 
other, and now, with the first session in 
the home stretch, it looks as if Mr. 
Kennedy will get, in whole or substan- 
tial part, much of what he wanted. 

Already bills extending emergency 
jobless benefits, raising minimum wages 
and providing aid to distressed areas 
have been signed into law. The Presi- 
dent’s big housing bill sailed through 
the Senate with only minor changes. It 
was being debated last week in the 
House, and nobody was betting that it 
wouldn't pass. Before turning to hous- 
ing, the House completed action on a 
bill liberalizing social-security benefits 
and no hitch is expected in the Senate. 

Even should Mr. Kennedy be re- 
buffed on Federal aid to education, tax 
revision and farm legislation, his batting 
average would still be high. In fact, 
only a defeat on foreign aid would 
raise any question about the success of 
his first encounter with Congress. 

Where did the pundits go wrong last 
fall in assessing the President’s pros- 
pects? Perhaps Sen. Karl E. Mundt of- 
fered the best answer when he wrote 
two weeks ago to his South Dakota con- 
stituents: 

The combined vote of Southern 
conservatives and Northern non- 
urban Republicans, which from 
1940 to 1960 won victory after 
victory . . . , no longer functions 
effectively. 

Mr. Kennedy hasn’t destroyed the 
coalition but he has badly mangled it. 
As the vote on the minimum-wage and 
distressed areas bills showed, the South 
isn’t so solid any more. 


Fresh Look at Cuba 


The left-wing press has two constant 
refrains on the Cuban revolution: 1) 
it was really the United States that 
drove Castro and his clique into the 
arms of the Communists; and 2) the 
United States, like all self-respecting 
nations, must avoid even the slightest 
trace of intervention in Cuba. 

Both of these statements are demol- 
ished by Theodore Draper, writing in a 
special supplement, “Cuba and USS. 
Policy,” that came with the June 5 
issue of the New Leader. The Castro 
regime has consistently determined its 
own course of action, according to Mr. 
Draper. “Only the ingenuous still be- 
lieve that Fidel gave up the democratic 
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road” in reaction to U.S. moves. On the 
contrary, “the Communists and Fidel 
walked toward each other, each with 
his eyes open, each fulfilling a need in 
the other.” This was true in every clash 
between our two countries. When we 
finally cut the Cuban sugar quota, for 
instance, Castro cried: “Persecution!” 
and seized on our action to justify the 
confiscation of all U.S.-owned properties 
in the island. But long before that, 
“Che” Guevara had been asking for an 
end to the quota: “The sooner the bet- 
ter. It is a symbol of colonialism.” 

The other error in much of the mud- 
dle-headed discussion of Cuba is the 
unqualified sacredness attributed to 
non-intervention. “Much of what passes 
for ‘non-intervention’ in the Cuban civil 
war is, in practice, an acceptance of 
unilateral Soviet intervention,” Mr. Dra- 
per writes. Furthermore, Fidel is inter- 
vening daily in every country of Latin 
America. Photostats of letters seized last 
November in the Cuban Embassy in 
Lima, Peru, revealed so vast a pay-off 
to editors, professors and labor leaders 
that Peru broke off diplomatic relations 
with Cuba. Thus, when Castro or his 
supporters complain of foreign interven- 
tion in Cuba, the charge has a phony 
ring. 


Policy or Lunacy? 


U.S. policy in the UN, we fear, is 
being dictated by “tribal chiefs—to the 
point of lunacy.” The phrase is bor- 
rowed from a recent, thoughful letter 
in the New York Times by Stanley 
Evans, a former British M.P. We can’t 
resist applying it to two recent UN 
votes—occasions which found our dele- 
gation siding with the Soviet Union in 
an obvious attempt to curry the favor 
of the Afro-Asian bloc of nations. 

Last March we urged “immediate 
steps to transfer all powers to the 
peoples” of Africa “without any condi- 
tions or reservations.” Then on June 9 
we again endorsed the principle of 
“independence now” for the Portuguese 
colony of Angola. As one news account 
put it, our move was a “response to the 
growing authority of Asian and African 
nations in the world organization.” 

In the UN, as the world body is pres- 
ently constituted, we cannot deny the 
Afro-Asian nations a voice in world 
affairs. But does that mean we have to 
bow to every demand, however irra- 


tional? The question, it. strikes us, is 
most apt in view of the chaotic condi- 
tions that have existed in the Congo 
since independence was hastily granted 
the Congolese last year. Angola is no 
more prepared for “independence now” 
than was the Congo. 

To quote Mr. Evans again: “We need 
to learn anew that politics are about 
power, interests and security, and that 
political problems cannot be solved by 
abstract panaceas.” Nor can they be 
solved by engaging in popularity con- 
tests with the Soviet Union for an 
Afro-Asian friendship which has proved 
ephemeral at best. By all means let us 
urge reforms in Angola—even reforms 
with an eye to eventual independence. 
But let’s have no more votes for Chaos. 


. . . Progressive Portugal 


With a curtain of censorship rung 
down over Angola, it is difficult even for 
the UN to determine with any degree of 
accuracy what goes on in the Portu- 
guese colony. This much, however, is 
certain: if there is unrest, discriminatory 
racial policy cannot be the cause. Portu- 
guese Angola is no Union of South Af- 
rica. 

In the pages of the June 18 New York 
Herald Tribune, Mario Pei, professor of 
Romance Philology at Columbia Uni- 
versity, tells why. One cannot be long 
in Lisbon, he remarks, without becom- 
ing aware that integration, racial equal- 
ity and tolerance are, for the Portu- 
guese, a way of life. From his vantage 
point as visiting lecturer at the Univer- 
sities of Coimbra and Lisbon, Prof. Pei 
writes of the unabashed, unapologetic 
social mingling of the Negro, Indian 
and white students. Commenting on 
Portuguese press reports on the revolt 
in Angola, he adds: 


One looks in vain for any indi- 
cation of disparagement of the An- 
gola terrorists based on racial 
premises. They are invariably de- 
scribed as either Communist-led 
outsiders or as unenlightened 
groups misled by foreign propa- 
ganda. On the other hand, there 
are. frequent references to “our 
black brothers in Angoia who fight 
by our side. . . .” 


Portugal, as a colonial power, may 
well be out of step with the times. But 
Portugal, traditionally tolerant of racial 
differences, is far ahead of many of the 
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nations which have been quick to con- 
demn her in the UN. There’s no need 
to name names. 


Britain and the Market 


Britain is. about to join the European 
Common Market. Not at once, of 
course. But sooner or later, and prob- 
ably sooner, Britain will associate her- 
self under the Treaty of Rome with 
France, Germany, Italy and the Benelux 
countries in a single area with no inter- 
nal tariffs and a common external tariff. 

Prime Minister Macmillan has been 
blowing hot and cold on the idea of 
British participation in the Common 


Market. Recently he stalled off decision 
by sending three of his Cabinet col- 
leagues to tour the capitals of the Com- 
monwealth of Nations and sound out 
opinion among Britain’s overseas part- 
ners. But, as the Spectator (London) 
remarked last month, “in between the 
clichés of his speeches can be read the 
feeling” that the question for Britain is 
no longer whether to join but only when 
and how. 

With the notable exception of Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Express, the British press 
has either welcomed the prospect or at 
least accepted it as inevitable. Economi- 
cally Britain stands to gain much from 
ability to trade freely with six other 


nations in what will be the world’s 
largest and richest market once the 
Treaty of Rome has been fully imple- 
mented. 

British membership in the Common 
Market will cause some difficulties in 
trade relations with the other countries 
of the Commonwealth. But the deepest 
objection to Britain’s joining the Mar- 
ket, as voiced by the Express, is politi- 
cal. From economic union will come 
political union, British nationalists fear, 
and Britain will some day be only one 
of the United States of Europe. But, in 
a world dominated by America, Russia 
and China, we can think of worse fates 
that Britain might suffer. 








N Two occasions during the past year, the 
O U.S. government has employed a fabrica- 
tion as a tool of high policy. In May, 1960, offi- 
cials of the Eisenhower Administration used a 
“cover story” to attempt to get themselves and 
the United States off the hook in the U-2 inci- 
dent. Less than a year later, officials of the Ken- 
nedy Administration released a series of con- 
trived and untrue statements to the press as to 
the nature and the scope of the Cuban “in- 
vasion. 

Both attempts at deception failed. They have 
succeeded only in destroying the reputation of 
the United States for straight dealing. 

Despite these lessons, Secretary of Defense 
Robert S. McNamara has proposed to the Armed 
Services Committee of the U.S. Senate that the 
official lie be adopted as standard operating pro- 
cedure within the Department of Defense. 

“Why should we tell the Russians that the 
[Nike] Zeus developments may not be satis- 
factory?” Secretary McNamara asked of the 
committee on May 5. “What we ought to be say- 
ing is that we have the most perfect anti-ICBM 
system that the human mind will ever devise.” 

The oddest part about this statement is that 
every responsible Army and Air Force officer 
involved in the development and testing of the 
Nike Zeus says that the antimissile system can 
do the job for which it was intended. It is Mr. 
McNamara, and his chief, who have been telling 
the world, including the Russians, that “Nike 
Zeus developments may not be satisfactory.” 

On May 11, after he had been roasted by the 
Army-Navy-Air Force Journal and other civilian 





Mr. KENNEDy’s observations on military matters 
do not necessarily reflect AMERICA’s own views. 


The Policies of the Pentagon 





publications, Mr. McNamara and his information 
chief, Assistant Secretary of Defense for Public 
Affairs Arthur Sylvester, issued a statement to the 
effect that the Secretary of Defense simply didn’t 
know what he was saying. 

“Under no circumstances does Secretary Mc- 
Namara feel that the American public should be 
misled about a military program,” Mr. Sylvester 
stated. But the record of May 5, and the import 
of many other McNamara and Sylvester state- 
ments before and since, outline precise circum- 
stances in which Mr. McNamara thinks the 
public should be misled. 

Mr. McNamara, Mr. Sylvester and other newly 
appointed civilian officials at the Pentagon have 
lost no time in employing the increased secrecy 
resulting from this philosophy to save themselves 
from political embarrassment and public con- 
troversy. 

The Bolté Report, a study of officer promotion 
policies, has been suppressed by Mr. Sylvester, 
presumably on orders from his chief, as “classi- 
fied information.” It has about as much value to 
the Russians as a list of the cheeses served in 
Army mess halls. Release of the report would, 
however, stir up something of a public debate. 
Mr. McNamara appears to be determined to 
spare the Republic and its citizens any such un- 
settling experience. In similar manner, “working 
papers” on other subjects of nonsecurity or, at 
the most, limited security import have been sup- 
pressed as “classified information,” even after 
their existence and general content had become 
known to the press. 

Never in its 14-year history has the Depart- 
ment of Defense spoken with so confused and so 
contradictory a voice as it does today. 

Wiu1aM V. KENNEDY 
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LEARNING PROCESS IN THE WHITE HOUSE 


HE WISE MAN of Washington, Walter Lippmann, in 

his second annual interview over the Columbia 
Broadcasting System, put his finger on a personality 
problem that is bothering the President's long-range 
advisers. Mr. Lippmann said: 


The President is a quick and intelligent man. 
Reads very fast, understands very fast, and it bores 
him to explain things. He hasn't got patience. He 
ought to have the patience that a teacher must 
have, who is willing to start where the pupil or 
hearer is, and explain it step by step. . . . He likes 
to make decisions and announce them, but he 
doesn’t explain them. 

Mr. Kennedy’s speeches, notably the Inaugural, have 
been hortatory, but never very specific. No one knows 
yet exactly what he is supposed to do for his country. 
If austerity is to be the line, the tone has not been 
set by the White House. The messages to Congress 
accompanying bills have constituted the fullest explana- 
tion of his views, but these have been largely in the 
field of domestic legislation, which has been his least 
problem to date. 

Possibly the reason—apart from temperamental causes 
—for Mr. Kennedy’s failure to explain can be found in 


On All Horizons 


the thought that he has been a much-buffeted pupil in 
the very hard school of the Chief Executive. 

He is learning, for instance, that it is not enough for 
him to take full blame for the Cuban disaster. Many 
sober citizens join his political enemies in demanding 
to know why it happened and what steps have been 
taken to prevent a recurrence. 

Rep. William Miller of New York, the new Republi- 
can National Chairman, has served notice that the 
President’s assumption of responsibility has not ended 
the affair as a public issue. 

Again, Mr. Kennedy was much jolted by his en- 
counter with Premier Khrushchev. Although between 
election and inauguration Soviet Ambassador Mikhail 
Menshikov was being advised in Washington not to 
press the new young President, in February Mr. Ken- 
nedy made a bid to see the intransigent chairman. He 
was taken up on it, of course, at a moment when he had 
to carry to the conference table the heavy embarrass- 
ments of Cuba and Laos. 

Currently, the President is discovering that publicity, 
so welcome to a candidate and a brand-new Chief 
Executive, can be irksome to a man whose back is ach- 
ing and who resents being photographed on crutches. 
It seems that the President’s affliction is not nearly so 
serious as the mishandling of it by his press staff. 

What the President apparently needs is the boon 
hardly ever granted to a Chief Executive, namely, time 
—time to explain to himself what is happening so he can 
explain it to the people. Mary McGrory 


information on 98 leading Catholic 
periodicals, can be had for $1 from the 
Catholic Press Assn., 6 E. 39th St., New 





AWARD « The Univ. of Dayton’s an- 
nual award for the year’s outstanding 
book on the Blessed Virgin Mary has 


York 16, N.Y. 


Univ. of America, which has chartered 
more than 4,000 of these clubs. 


SCHOLARS « Catholic Scholarships 
for Negroes has spent $236,110 to aid 





been awarded to Sister Mary Pierre of 
the Sisters of Mercy, N. Plainfield, N.J., 
for her book Mary Was Her Life (Ben- 
ziger), a biography of a Spanish Car- 
melite Sister of Charity. 


LOURDES « The Sixth Annual Pil- 
grimage for the Sick, sponsored by the 
Marist Fathers, will leave New York for 
Lourdes on Oct. 8, returning Oct. 15. 
Details from Marist Fathers, Lourdes 
Bureau, 37 Isabella St., Boston, Mass. 


CITIZENSHIP « Civics clubs in Cath- 
olic parochial schools next year will 
follow the theme, “Your Family in To- 
day’s World.” The national program 
was announced by the Commission on 
American Citizenship of the Catholic 
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AMA « At the American Medical Asso- 
ciation convention in New York this 
month, an exhibit, “Moral Principles in 
Medical Practice,” will be sponsored by 
the National Federation of Catholic 
Physicians’ Guilds. 


EPHPHETA « Close to 3,000 mem- 
bers of the International Catholic Deaf 
Assn. will attend the 12th annual con- 
vention of that organization at the 
Sherman Hotel, Chicago, July 2-8. Cath- 
olic deaf may contact Fr. James P. 
Egan, S.J., at Ephpheta Social Center, 
635 S. Ashland Blvd., Chicago 7, IIl., 
for information. 


WRITERS « The 1961 Catholic Writ- 
ers and Illustrators Guide, which lists 


411 Negro students since 1947, the 
agency reported recently at its 16th an- 
nual board meeting. 


NEIGHBORS « Loyola University of 
the South, with the co-operation of 
Mario Bermudez, international-relations 
director for Latin America, has arranged 
a teacher-exchange program sponsored 


by the Cordell Hull Foundation. The 


first group of 25 teachers will come to 
this country in the fall. 


REPORT « A factual report on Bol- 
shevism from 1917 to 1959, entitled 
Soviet Crimes and Khrushchev’s Con- 
fessions, is available from Freedom 
House, 20 W. 40th St., New York 18, 
N.Y. (20¢). W.H.Q. 
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Editorials 
The Fight for Freedom 


~~ KHRUSHCHEV renewed his Berlin ultimatum 
on June 10. Now we face a year of crisis that could 
bring a final showdown with communism. Either we 
meet this challenge with courage and resourcefulness, 
or we may as well dismantle the Statue of Liberty. 

The revived Berlin ultimatum is not a mere rehash 
of old positions and a reiteration of ancient threats. 
> Khrushchev issued his demands immediately after 
the extraordinary meeting which President Kennedy 
sought precisely in order to warn the Soviet leader of 
the dangers of miscalculation and of our will to protect 
our access to Berlin “at any risk.” Hence the ultimatum 
is a calculated expression of contempt for our fears and 
determination. Presumably, Mr. Khrushchev would not 
have taken such a stand unless he were confident that 
he has the West on the run. 
> Khrushchev was not content to give his ultimatum 
to the press. He took the unprecedented step of repeat- 
ing it on the television screen before his own people on 
June 15. He thereby deeply committed his own prestige 
to success in the greatest gamble of his life. He is there- 
fore ready for an iron test of nerves in which he must 
“deliver the goods” or suffer an intolerable loss of face. 

It appears then that Premier Khrushchev is deter- 
mined to win major concessions on the Berlin question 
before December 31. How are we to meet the mounting 
threat? 

Some of us are ready to sit tight and do nothing until 
Khrushchev has signed his peace with the East Ger- 
mans. Later, if our access routes are threatened, we can 
begin to apply our various “contingency plans.” Such a 
negative policy is a prelude to disaster. It means that 
we stand idly by until the USSR begins to nibble at our 
throat. Then, if we are timid, we start a retreat from 
Berlin which could turn into a rout. If we are brave, 
we make the limited military response that could 
quickly change to a nuclear nightmare. 

An alternative is to try to negotiate a new agreement 
with the Soviet Union that would guarantee our rights 
in West Berlin. This approach, of course, must not be 
overlooked. However, it must be remembered that 
where “new approaches” do not smack of appeasement, 
they run into Soviet attitudes which are apparently not 
negotiable. It is most unlikely that Khrushchev will 
manifest any respect for our legal rights when he is 
confident that nuclear blackmail and ruthless brink- 
manship are about to pay handsome dividends. 

If new approaches fail, is there still a way to make 
Khrushchev withdraw his ultimatum? Perhaps. We 
can make a determined effort to increase the power of 
the Nato alliance by conventional arms. This is an 
urgent need, as Dirk U. Stikker, Secretary General of 
Nato, said June 16. The Soviet dictator, who does not 
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fear that we will use our nuclear arsenal, may listen to 
the warning of musket fire. When dealing with Khru- 
shchev, we must heed the practical wisdom of his rival 
Mao Tse-tung: “Power [even the power to negotiate] 
grows out of the barrel of a gun.” We do not desire to 
be bellicose, but we must be ready to talk to Mr. Khru- 
shchev in the only tongue he understands or respects. 

There are certainly two other drastic steps we can 
take in an effort to convince the unbelieving Soviet 
dictator that we intend to stand firm in Berlin. 

We can boldly announce our determination to resume 
nuclear tests at once. Such a move would end the pres- 
ent policy of allowing our military security to be jeopa:- 
dized by our fear of the critical response of “world 
opinion’—opinion that is itself, in large part, a creation 
of Soviet propaganda. 

We can assert an independent national will. We can 
serve notice on our allies as well as our foes that on 
matters deeply touching our survival we are capable 
of going our own way, determining our action by what 
we believe right and not by what has the approval of 
weak and fearful elements. 

Liberty still enlightens the world, but her torch must 
be kept glowing by those who are willing to live dan- 
gerously in the face of threats. This is our privilege. 
But Liberty will expire without even a whimper, if we 
heed the despairing counsel of those who would “rather 
be Red than dead.” 


Priest and Layman 


[ IS TIME to say a word about another side of the 
much-discussed lay apostolate: the attitude of the 
clergy. Need it be said that the priest requires as much 
formation and information on the evolving role of the 
layman as does the layman himself? To reap the harvest 
the Church expects, the lay apostolate must have the 
priest’s sympathy and support. It is disconcerting at 
times for apostolic laymen, fully authorized to do what 
they are doing, to encounter small understanding and 
less sympathy in the ranks of the clergy. We hazard 
the guess that many bishops, too, harbor some reserva- 
tions concerning the current wave of interest in lay 
action. They are not sure that they really want two 
categories of apostles in the field, with the resultant 
danger of competition and clashes. 

In one sense, the coming of age of the lay apostolate 
implies a contraction of the priest’s own apostolate. 
But this loss, if loss is the right word, has its compensa- 
tions. By sharing his zeal with the layman, the priest 
enriches his own unique sacerdotal mission. On the 
practical level, he also spares himself wasteful dissipa- 
tion of energy in activities for which he has really no 
competence comparable to that of the layman. 

The priesthood is not lessened in meaning because 
modern conditions have generated apostolic needs for 
which the nonpriest is more suited. Times change and, 
with the times, the apostolate. But the priesthood does 
not change. We like the thought developed recently by 
Most Rev. Philip M. Hannan on the significance of the 
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“eternal” in the eternal priesthood. The auxiliary of the 
Washington Archdiocese said in an address: 


The priestly life is something like an altar: stable 
and fixed. The priest cannot shift and change and 
adapt himself endlessly without in some cases 
adversely affecting his role as a priest. Like the 
altar, he must remain fixed so that the ever chang- 
ing life will have a center to which it can be 
directed. 
But the needs of society, as the bishop went on to say, 
can be met only by someone adapting the image of 
Christ to every possible human occupation and calling. 
This is a task beyond the reach of the priest. Gone are 
the days when the priest, by his personal efforts, could 
reach every section of society with reasonable hope of 
success. The lay apostolate is the creation of a tech- 
nological civilization which has multiplied social com- 
plexities. 

The sacerdotal calling of the priest stands out all the 
more sharply and brilliantly when set alongside the lay- 
man’s own calling. If we are not mistaken, this is the 
meaning of the Church’s decision on the priest-worker 
experiment in France. The Church does not want its 
priests to engage in manual labor in the surroundings of 
the modern industrial age. This decision was taken after 
long and (to put it mildly) agonized deliberations. 
Though the verdict was occasioned by peculiarly 
French conditions, the significance of the judgment has 
a much wider application. The suppression of the 
priest-worker experiment constituted a declaration to 
the effect that there are some apostolic tasks which, 
urgent though they may be, are not suitable for priests 
and must therefore be performed by others—that is, by 
laymen. 

The apostolate to the French working class has no 
doubt been strengthened by this decision. The priests 
and laymen, equally concerned with the faith of the 
French worker, can now work better together because 
of a clearer comprehension of their mutual roles. It is 
fair to expect that a like fruitful partnership can arise 
wherever priest and layman are similarly joined in a 
common apostolic mission. 


Religion and the Schools 


—. CONTROVERSY over including parochial schools in 
the Federal aid-to-education program has been acri- 
monious at times. But it has by no means been fruitless. 
At least, the public’s incomprehension of and glacial 
indifference to the contribution of parochial schools to 
American education now show signs of thawing out. 

Some significant developments in public thinking 
are revealed in Robert Coughlan’s article, “Religion 
and the Schools,” in the June 16 issue of Life. For 
example, Mr. Coughlan asks where a fair-minded citi- 
zen can turn to find guidance on the aid-to-parochial 
schools question. He replies: “Certainly not to the Con- 
stitution itself, which has nothing at all to say about 
education, let alone about the proper roles of Church 
and State in regard to it. Not to the Supreme Court, 
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either.” This is very true—but how many Americans 
suspected it six months ago? We have come a long way 
when a mass circulation magazine informs its readers 
that the “clear prohibition” of the Constitution against 
helping parochial schools is not so clear after all. 

The Life article rightly finds the origins of the “tax- 
supported, essentially secular, democratic public school 
as we know it today,” not in the Constitution, but in 
the history of Protestant America. Horace Mann’s non- 
sectarian but Bible-centered public school system won 
acceptance as the standard educational institution in 
this country because most Protestants saw in it “a com- 
promise that seemed sensible and practical.” 

But, as Mr. Coughlan also points out, one immediate 
reaction to a public school system essentially Protestant 
in spirit was the establishment of the American Catholic 
parochial schools. The Protestant majority responded to 
this event by putting a clause in most State constitutions 
which provides that sectarian—that is, Catholic—schools 
may not share in general school funds. 

Today, according to Mr. Coughlan, the public school 
has been largely de-Protestantized and is now dedicated 
to the secular purposes of political democracy. This 
development, in his opinion, removes the original Cath- 
olic grievance against the public school system. It also 
removes, he says, any Catholic claim on the public con- 
science for support of parochial schools. 

Logically, the conclusion which follows from this 
argument is that American Catholics should pay their 
public school taxes without complaining and frankly 
acknowledge that the rest of the population owes them 
not one red cent. In practice, this means that in metro- 
politan centers such as Chicago, Pittsburgh and Phila- 
delphia, 60 per cent of the people there, who send their 
children to public schools, say to the 40 per cent whose 
children attend parochial schools: “You must pay for 
our children’s education, because it is your public duty. 
But don’t ask us for any help in educating your chil- 
dren: it would be against our principles.” 

Mr. Coughlan is both too humane and too realistic 
to draw that conclusion. He recognizes that the paro- 
chial school system “is now so important a part of the 
whole national educational apparatus that its sudden 
disappearance would be a crippling burden for both 
the public schools and the country.” 

Furthermore, the parochial schools are not going 
to disappear. What may happen instead, as Mr. Cough- 
lan foresees, is that mounting costs will force them into 
a decline in quality. A drop in the quality of the educa- 
tion received by more than five million American Cath- 
olic children is not something we can afford to permit. 

But if the national interest is involved in the fate of 
the parochial schools, then surely it is not enough 
merely to tolerate their existence while maintaining 
a monopoly of public funds for the schools which the 
majority happens to favor. Our commitment as a nation 
is not to purely secular education but to religious free- 
dom and equality. We salute Mr. Coughlan’s article as 
a sign that more and more people are willing at least 
to think about the implications of freedom and equality 
in education today. 
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FRANCIS P. CANAVAN 





— 


Benjamin Michalik on the sidewalk outside St. 

Peter’s College, where we both were teaching. 
“There’s a meeting in the Hotel Plaza tonight to talk 
about the city charter,” he said. “I can’t make it, but 
why don’t you go? Someone from the college should 
be there.” 

“All right,” I said. “It’s about time I learned some- 
thing about the city government.” That casual conver- 
sation was the beginning of my involvement in a politi- 
cal revolution in the nation’s most political town, Jersey 
City, N.J. 

Jersey City was, and no doubt still is, known far and 
wide as Hagueville, even though Frank Hague was 
ousted from power in 1949 and has been dead for sev- 
eral years. But for over thirty years the Hague machine 
dominated 
the city and 
Hudson 
County, 
played a 
powerful part in New Jersey politics and was influen- 
tial even on the national political scene. Hague’s song 
is ended, but the melody lingers on in the country’s 
memory. To millions, Jersey City and Hague are still 
synonymous. 

Frank Hague was Mayor Hague. So completely did 
he control Jersey City that it was not generally realized 
that his office as mayor was legally a weak one. In 
1913, during a reform wave inspired by Woodrow Wil- 
son, the city adopted the Commission form of govern- 
ment. In a Commission government the mayor is only 
one of five commissioners, all of whom have equal pow- 
ers as department heads and jointly form the city’s 
law-making body. The mayor has a primacy of honor 
and presides at Commission meetings, but otherwise 
has very little more power than his colleagues. 

Frank Hague’s power in Jersey City was based on 
his iron control of a political organization, not on his 
office as mayor. His overthrow came about in the only 
way it could be accomplished, by a revolt within the 
organization. Led by Hague lieutenant John V. Kenny, 
a rebel slate of candidates captured all five Commis- 
sion seats in May, 1949. 

With Hague gone, the true nature of Commission 


O DECEMBER 9, 1958 I happened to meet Prof. 





Fr. CANAVAN, S.J., was written up last year in the news- 
weekly Time, which said he had “aired all the rough- 
and-tumble of tumultuous Jersey City politics” in a 
course he gave at St. Peter's College. 
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The Revolution That Failed 


government began to appear. The Kenny forces went 
on to win control of the Hudson County government 
and of the county Democratic organization. But they 
never re-established Hague’s monolithic control. 

Squabbling broke out in the Jersey City Commission. 
Two refractory commissioners were stripped of their 
powers by the majority, one of them being reduced to 
administering a city bathhouse and nothing else. Then, 
in the 1953 election, the Hague forces attempted a 
comeback under Hague’s nephew, Frank Eggers. The 
result was a split Commission composed of three Ken- 
ny men and two Eggers men. But because of the death 
of Frank Eggers and a change of allegiance by the re- 
maining minority member, Mr. Kenny for a time had 
a fairly unified Commission. 

In 1957, the Kenny forces were routed in Jersey City— 
though they 
still retained 
control of 
the county 
government 
—by a new slate called the Victory ticket. The Victory- 
ites, Messrs. Witkowski, Murray, McLaughlin and 
Heckman, took four of the five Commission seats. Ber- 
nard J. Berry won re-election on the Kenny slate, but 
thereafter broke with Kenny and became a political 
lone wolf. 

Despite high hopes of better things, the Victoryites 
continued the post-Hague tradition of internecine war- 
fare in the city government. Each commissioner ran his 
own department as he thought best. General questions 
of policy were decided by a majority of the commis- 
sioners, usually three against two. The membership of 
the majority constantly shifted, as the interests of indi- 
vidual commissioners dictated. The result was chaotic, 
planless and expensive city government. 

This was the background against which a movement 
to reform the structure of the city government took 
shape. One further element of the situation needs to be 
explained, however. That is the Faulkner Act. 

In 1950 the New Jersey Legislature enacted an Op- 
tional Municipal Charter Law, popularly known as the 
Faulkner Act. Under this law a municipality may revise 
its local form of government without having to request 
a special act of the Legislature. The Faulkner Act speci- 
fies four variations of City Manager government and six 
variations of Mayor and Council government which a 
city may choose. 

The Faulkner Act provides several procedures that 
may be used for changing a city’s charter. The one 
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chosen in Jersey City was a two-step procedure. The 
first step was to hold a referendum on having a charter 
study. If the voters favored such a study, a Charter 
Commission elected simultaneously with the referen- 
dum would undertake the study. If the Charter Com- 
mission recommended a new charter for the city, the 
second step would be another referendum in which the 
voters would accept or reject the new charter. 

On November 4, 1958, Commissioner Berry intro- 
duced an ordinance in the City Commission providing 
that a referendum on a charter study should be held 
the following year, in November, 1959. The ordinance 
was adopted by a vote of four to one, with only Mayor 
Charles S. Witkowski voting against it. 

When I got to the Plaza Hotel on the evening of De- 
cember 9, 1958, I found that the meeting had not been 
called to discuss the city charter, but to change it. A 
group of young men from the Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, headed by Maxwell Lazarus and Lowell Har- 
wood, proposed to start a nonpartisan citizens’ move- 
ment to promote the charter study. Since the referen- 
dum would not be held until November, 1959, the 
movement had almost a year in which to accomplish 
its purpose. 

Still, in a town like Jersey City, where an independ- 
ent citizens’ movement had scarcely existed, much less 
accomplished anything within living memory, this pro- 
posal seemed quixotic. None the less I decided to go 
along with it in the hope of learning something about 
local politics. 

The first step in the formation of the charter move- 
ment was to incorporate ourselves, which we did un- 
der the name of the Community Charter Council 
(CCC). The CCC’s purpose was very clear and defi- 
nite from the beginning. We wanted to get a majority 
vote in favor of a charter study in the November, 1959 
referendum. Simultaneously we wanted to elect five 
impartial and nonpolitical charter commissioners to 
make the study. In order to prevent the charter study 
from becoming a political football, we hoped to per- 
suade Jersey City’s several political factions not to put 
up candidates for the Charter Commission but to allow 
the candidates chosen by us to run unopposed. 

In order to make ourselves a representative citizens’ 
movement, we sought members from all the nonpoliti- 
cal organizations of the city. These people joined our 
ranks, not as delegates from their organizations—in that 
case they would have been bound by instructions—but 
as individuals. Their prominence in other organizations 
of course added to the CCC’s prestige and gave us 
a channel of communication with influential groups 
throughout the city. The only people we excluded were 
those actively engaged in politics. 

The CCC was deliberately held down in size, lest it 
be infiltrated and taken over by interested parties, as 
a mass movement could be. But the fifty or so people 
who made up our group were a cross section of the 
nonpolitical leadership of Jersey City. 

The roster of the executive committee will indicate 
the nature of the CCC’s membership. It included John 
W. Ault, director of the YMCA; Mrs. Gilbert M. Leigh 
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of the League of Women Voters; William H. Finnie, 
then purchasing agent for Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology; Maxwell Lazarus, president of the Junior 
Chamber of Commerce; Leon Goodman, vice president 
of the Kiwanis Club; Thomas P. Lysaght, president of 
the College Towers Tenants Association; and Dr. Benja- 
min Michalik and myself from St. Peters College. 


6 pe ORGANIZED, we began to carry on two major 
operations. One was to approach the politicians 
in order to seek their support of the charter study 
movement. The other was to approach prospective 
candidates for the Charter Commission and learn their 
willingness to serve. 

It quickly became clear that the politicians wanted 
nothing to do with us. Nor can one much blame them. 
After all, we were amateurs at best and eggheads at 
worst, and neither type had ever had much standing in 
the public affairs of Jersey City. 

The Kenny organization refused to deal with us, but 
said it would take a wait-and-see attitude toward our 
plans. In fact, it hoped that the charter study move- 
ment would fail and die of itself without it being neces- 
sary for the organization to take an open stand against it. 

The commissioners in City Hall gave us the run- 
around for weeks. Dr. Michalik, who had been dra- 
gooned into accepting the presidency of the CCC, made 
innumerable phone calls to Deputy Mayor T. James 
Tumulty (Mr. Tumulty, a witty and gargantuan man, 
was once a Member of Congress and probably the only 
member of that distinguished body ever to be photo- 
graphed in top hat, cutaway coat and no trousers). 
After equally innumerable delays, Dr. Michalik and I 
were finally admitted to a conference with Mayor Wit- 
kowski and Commissioners Heckman and McLaughlin. 

Mr. McLaughlin said flatly that he saw no reason to 
change the Commission form of government. The other 
two expressed noncommittal interest. Commissioners 
Berry and Murray were, perhaps prudently, absent. 

Meanwhile the search for candidates was going on. 
We drew up a list of some forty names of persons who 
could possibly serve as charter commissioners and 
sent members of our organization to sound them out. 

After many fruitless efforts we were obliged in the 
end to choose five comparatively unknown candidates, 
three of them from our own ranks. This was one of the 
strokes of good fortune that attended us in our course. 
We wanted bigger names, but we got five people with 
no previous political connections who did just the sort 
of charter study we had hoped for. 


Among our candidates John P. Loftus was a practic- _ 


ing lawyer and professor in the Seton Hall University 
Law School, Newark, N.J. Mr. Loftus also taught a 
course in business law at St. Peter’s College. Patrick 
J. Batatta was the head of his own concrete construc- 
tion company and president of the Rotary Club. From 
within the CCC came E. Curtis Plant, a former member 
of the Jersey City Board of Education and an executive 
of the Public Service Corporation, and Mrs. Annetta 
Brof-Quinn, a housewife, holder of a law degree and 
past president of the public school Parents’ Council. 
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Our fifth candidate for a time was Leon Goodman, 
the CCC’s vice president. But negotiations with Mayor 
Witkowski for his support were still going on in the 
late summer of 1959. The mayor stated that he could 
not support a slate of candidates which did not include 
a Polish name. To meet his demand, Dr. Michalik took 
Mr. Goodman’s place as a candidate, and Frank J. 
Guarini Jr., a young lawyer, then became president of 
the CCC. 

Through a process of reasoning which I have never 
fully understood, Mayor Witkowski came to the con- 
clusion (or was persuaded by an interested party) that 
the charter study movement was directed in some way 
against him, despite our willingness to change the list 
of candidates to please him. This was another unsought 
stroke of luck for us, however. The CCC needed a 
declared enemy to pick a fight with us and thus arouse 
public interest. Mayor Witkowski furnished our oppo- 
nent in his own person. 

We were also lucky in that no political organization 
put up candidates for the Charter Commission to run 
against our candidates. Apparently the politicians did 
not take the charter study movement seriously and 
telt confident that it would be defeated in the referen- 
dum. But as a result, our candidates for the Charter 
Commission were the only ones on the ballot, and the 
only question before the voters was whether to have a 
charter study at all. 

The CCC needed at least one politician to be on our 
side and to furnish the experience and the manpower 
that we lacked. Our political support came from a some- 
what unexpected quarter. On September 1, 1959, the 
CCC had a meeting to ratify its final choice of a slate 
of candidates. Commissioner Berry telephoned and 
asked us to delay our choice for 48 hours. We refused 
and published our slate in the newspapers the next 
day. None the less Mr. Berry decided to support us 
and in fact had his followers get a large part of the 
petition signatures necessary to secure our candidates 
a place on the ballot. 

By the beginning of the election campaign, the four 
elements in the victory of the charter study movement 
had come together. The first was the Community Char- 
ter Council, small but indisputably amateur. The chief 
function of the CCC was to furnish the disinterested 
leadership the city wanted and to serve as a sort of 
pole around which the reform elements in the city 
could cluster. 

The CCC, of course, also performed other functions. 
A speakers’ bureau under lawyer Albert Burstein gave 
about 75 talks to civic and social organizations of a 
type not open to ordinary political appeals. Street ban- 
ners were set up over six key shopping streets and 
between 75 and 100 thousand pieces of campaign liter- 
ature were distributed by hand. But the most successful 
part of the CCC’s work was a telephone campaign of 
6,000 calls organized by Jerome Lazarus. The response 
to this method of campaigning (which took the place 
of old-fashioned doorbell ringing) was so good that in 
the 1960 campaign it was stepped up to 20,000 tele- 
phone calls. 
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The CCC raised about $12,500 from businessmen, 
largely through the untiring efforts of Leon Goodman. 
We spent about $10,000 on the 1959 campaign, a sum 
which professional students of politics will consider 
ridiculously small in view of our success—and which 
does not speak well for Jersey City’s timid and par- 
simonious businessmen. 

Next among the elements of the victorious campaign 
was the Berry organization. Elections are won with 
money—as much as $125,000 has been spent in Jersey 
City by one organization in one election—and with 
manpower. Someone has to get the signatures on peti- 
tions, man the polls with challengers and get out the 
vote. The CCC worked at these tasks but had nowhere 
near enough members to do them properly. Most of 
our troops were in fact Berry men. 

Thirdly, there was St. Peter's College. The college, 
of course, gave no formal support to the charter study 
movement. But in a city 75 per cent Catholic, the 
identification with the movement of several professors 
of the local Catholic college—after decades of scrupu- 
lous political neutrality—was not without effect on the 
popular mind. 

I also spoke or sent out speakers from the college to 
about a dozen Catholic organizations throughout the 
city to explain what the proposed charter study was. 
A small group of students under the leadership of Marty 
Walsh (now a Jesuit novice) and Richie McLoughlin 
(now a law student), canvassed the public-housing 
projects of the city. Their effectiveness was shown on 
Election Day, when charter study carried all but one 
of the projects they had canvassed. 

A fourth and absolutely indispensable element of 
victory was the Jersey Journal. Editor Gene Farrell 
decided that our movement was serious and could win. 
Once determined to support us, he went all out. Re- 
porter Ron Semple was detailed full time to cover our 
activities and had 157 separate charter study stories 
in the Journal during the campaign. 


ON DID MORE than report the charter study cam- 
paign; to a large extent he created it. I picked up 
the Journal every afternoon with a mixture of expecta- 
tion and trepidation to see what I had been quoted as 
saying that day. Through Ron’s efforts, priests, minis- 
ters, rabbis, doctors, lawyers and civic leaders of every 
description, as well as housewives and “men in the 
street,” made public statements in favor of a change in 
the city’s form of government. 

Ron even went to T. James Tumulty and persuaded 
him, as Mayor Witkowski’s chief deputy, to lead an 
open attack on charter study, so that the newspaper 
would have something to write about. Mr. Tumulty 
obliged with a series of colorful charges, such as that 
a charter study would cost the city $300,000 (it cost 
$10,000 in fact) and would result in the abolition of the 
historic Second Ward, birthplace of Frank Hague and 
John V. Kenny (it did). 

Mayor Witkowski was openly against the charter 
study, and the Kenny organization was at least tacitly 
opposed. I spoke to several Kenny ward and district 
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leaders after the election and gathered that while some 
of them had not worked very hard to defeat charter 
study in the referendum, all had thrown their influence 
against it. The Hudson Dispatch, archrival of the Jersey 
Journal, also conducted a vehement anticharter study 
campaign. ; 

But Election Day, November 4, was bright and clear 
and the people came out in their thousands to vote. 
Although candidates for State and county offices and 
several other referenda were on the ballot, we of the 
CCC had our eyes only on the charter study referen- 
dum. To our delight and almost everyone's surprise, 
charter study won by a decisive majority of 43,202 
to 31,741. 

As it turned out, the 1959 campaign was the crucial 
one. Once the people had voted for a charter study, 
the demand for a change in the city’s form of govern- 
ment proved irresistible. 

The Charter Commission, under its chairman, John 
P. Loftus, set to work at once with a series of closed 
hearings. Every leading political figure in Jersey City 
and several prominent civic leaders were invited to 
appear before the Commission and give their views on 
the best form of government for the city. Almost all 
accepted the invitation, even though some of them had 
to be pressed. 

Mayor Witkowski again, perhaps unintentionally, 
aided the charter study. In virtue of his office, he was 
the first to be invited to present his views to the Charter 
Commission. He agreed to come, but only on condition 
that newspaper reporters were present to hear and 
report his testimony.. Mr. Loftus had intended to keep 
the hearings secret in order to encourage witnesses 
to talk more freely, but he consented to having the re- 
porters there. The fortunate result was that the testi- 
mony given at the charter study hearings was reported 
regularly in the press once or twice a week for five 
months. The public thus remained aware that a charter 
study was going on. and also learned how thoroughly 
discredited the Commission form of government was. 

The testimony even of men who had opposed the 
charter study was overwhelmingly against retaining the 
Commission form and just as heavily in favor of adopt- 
ing the Mayor and Council form. By the time the private 
hearings closed in May, 1960, there could be little 
doubt that Commission government was on its way out 
and Mayor and Council on the way in. 

The Charter Commission wound up this aspect of its 
work with four public hearings held in various parts of 
the city. Any member of the public was welcome to 
attend and let the Commission know how he felt about 
the structure of the city’s government. But except for 
members of the Community Charter Council and a few 
other interested people, the public stayed home. As 
the election in November was to show, the public 
wanted a change, but it would not take the trouble to 
attend a public hearing. 

The members of the Charter Commission felt that 
the CCC had fallen down on the job because it had not 
brought out hundreds of people to attend the public 
hearings. In truth, this was one of the CCC’s weaknecses 
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all along. It was a small army composed entirely of 
generals and colonels, and it never learned how to 
recruit troops en masse. 

I left St. Peter’s College in June, having been assigned 
to the staff of this Review. Thereafter I kept in touch 
with events in Jersey City from a distance. 

Toward the end of July the Charter Commission pub- 
lished its formal report recommending that the city 
adopt Mayor and Council Plan C. This plan provides 
for a mayor with strong executive powers, elected by 
the voters for a four-year term. The city’s legislative 
power is vested in a nine-member council, elected con- 
currently with the mayor for a four-year term. Three 
of the councilmen are elected at large and six from 
wards. They have approximately the same powers in 
relation to the mayor that Congress has in relation to 
the President. 

The Charter Commission chose this plan with an eye 
to the political and economic problems of Jersey City. 
The mayor’s strong powers will enable him to exercise 
real political leadership, if he has the will and the 
ability to do so. A provision that he must be elected by 
a majority of the voters means that a run-off election 
between the two leading candidates is required if no 


ww _— candidate gets a 
cc Sy 





majority on the 
first ballot. A 
run-off election 
is expensive. 
But it prevents 
a political ma- 
chine from split- 
ting the opposi- 
tion vote with 
dummy candi- 
dates and thus 
electing its own 
candidate with 
a minority of 
the votes. 

The same de- 
sire to weaken 
machine influ- 
ence led the Charter Commission to specify that mu- 
nicipal elections be held in May rather than together 
with the Federal, State and county elections in No- 
vember. 

The provision for electing six councilmen from wards 
was intended to make it easier for minority groups to 
win representation in the city government. In Jersey 
City, of course, there are only minorities. But among 
these minorities, the Irish have long been a political 
aristocracy, into whose domain the Italians and, to a 
lesser extent, the Poles later fought their way. The 
Protestants (who are the aborigines of the city, if one 
may so phrase it) have always been represented because 
of the custom of including one Republican in every 
slate of candidates for the City Commission (the other 
four were always Catholic Democrats, since Jersey City 
politics are a series of fights among Democratic fac- 
tions ). 
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But with ward representation, other groups might find 
a place in the political sun. The Negroes were certain 
to elect a councilman from the area of the city where 
most of them lived. Since the Jewish population is scat- 
tered over a wide area, there would be no ward in 
which a Jewish candidate would be a sure winner. But 
in the wards along Hudson Boulevard, such a candidate 
would at least have a fighting chance. 

The campaign for the adoption of the new charter in 
the 1960 election was better organized and more exten- 
sive than in 1959, but met with less.opposition, since 
the politicians were now openly in favor of the new 
charter. The result on Election Day, November 8, 1960, 
was a majority of eight-and-a-half to one (84,589 to 
9,694) in favor of the Mayor and Council charter. 

Thus was a political revolution accomplished. A small 
group of political independents, with active support 
from one political leader and one local newspaper, had 
changed the form of government under which Frank 
Hague had ruled Jersey City for so long. 

It was made possible, of course, by carelessness and 
division among the professional politicians and by an 
enormous desire for change among the people. None the 
less it was a noble victory. 

Like many another triumph, it went somewhat to the 
victors’ heads. The majority of the Community Charter 
Council began to talk of a “clean sweep”: an independ- 
ent candidate for mayor and nine independent candi- 
dates tor the city council in the May, 1961 election. 
Bernard J. Berry, who had supported the charter move- 
ment for so long, began to feel that he had clasped an 
asp to his bosom. 

The most “available” independent candidate for 
mayor was undoubtedly John P. Loftus, the chairman 
of the now defunct Charter Commission. Mr. Loftus, 
who owns what is probably the best private library in 
Jersey City, had a strong personal inclination to stay 
out of politics. On the other hand, he was under strong 
pressure to come forward as the independent champion 
and declare himself a candidate. After months of hesi- 
tation, he at length concluded that he would not have 
the financial and organizational backing necessary to 
win. He also felt that if he ran, he would only draw off 
independent votes from Mr. Berry. In mid-March, there- 
fore, Mr. Loftus announced that he was not a candidate. 

The leaders of the CCC felt that at this late date they 
had no recourse but to turn to Mr. Berry as their candi- 
date for mayor. At a meeting with him they offered him 
their endorsement and rearranged their slate of candi- 
dates for the city council at his suggestion. 

This move split the CCC. A minority of the group felt 
strongly that there was a tidal wave of popular demand 
for wholly new faces in Jersey City politics. The alliance 
with Mr. Berry, in their opinion, destroyed the image of 
the CCC as an independent organization, and they re- 
fused to have any part of it. The majority, however, felt 
that Mr. Berry was the best of the available candidates 
and deserved support. 

The other major candidates were Mayor Witkowski, 
still in office until July under the old Commission gov- 
ernment, and Thomas Gangemi, Supervisor of Hudson 
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County and the candidate of John V. Kenny’s Regular 
Democratic Organization. 

The results of the May 9, 1961 election were a seri- 
ous blow to those who had hoped that the Community 
Charter Council could transfer its political glamor to 
Mr. Berry. No candidate for the mayoralty won a 
majority, and a run-off election between Messrs. Berry 
and Gangemi had to be held on June 13. But in the 
May 9 voting, Mr. Gangemi received 49,815 votes and 
Mr. Berry trailed behind with only 30,736. The hand- 
writing was on the wall, and the political “pros,” who 
are highly literate in this respect, swarmed on the 
Gangemi bandwagon. 

Why did Mr. Gangemi win? The best explanation 
seems to be a combination of a basic organization vote 
of about 30,000 (demonstrated in the anticharter 
study vote in 1959) and an outpouring of voters of 
Italian extraction to elect the first Italian mayor of 
Jersey City. 


OULD JOHN P. Lortus have defeated Mr. Gangemi? 
C There are well-informed people who believe so. 
For my part, I was and am skeptical of it. Seventy- 
eight per cent of the registered voters turned out on 
May 9, which indicates that no large number of inde- 
pendents stayed home out of disgust with all the names 
on the ballot. 

The run-off election on June 13 confirmed the trend 
established on May 9. Mr. Gangemi won the mayoralty 
by 57,927 votes to Mr. Berry’s 43,277. After the run- 
offs, Kenny organization candidates had won seven of 
the nine City Council seats. The only Berry candidates 
who won Council seats were Fred Martin, a Negro, 
in Ward F and Thomas Maresca, a long-time profes- 
sional politician, in Ward D. A particularly fine Jewish 
candidate, George Clott, failed narrowly of election in 
Ward B, and the Jewish minority remains unrepresented 
in the city government. 

The Community Charter Council's “revolution” in 
Jersey City politics thus ended, in a sense, in almost 
total failure. The people beyond doubt had wanted 
a change in Jersey City’s form of government. But 
when it came to filling offices under the new charter, or- 
ganizational loyalty and the demand for race and na- 
tionality “recognition” seemed to be the voters’ dom- 
inant motives. 

At any rate, Thomas Gangemi will take office as 
mayor of Jersey City on July 1. He faces a herculean 
task in governing an aging city with a declining popu- 
lation and decreasing sources of revenue. But, thanks 
to the degree of success which the charter movement 
did have, he will at least undertake this task equipped 
with strong legal powers as mayor. 

It must be admitted that it is due only to a funda- 
mental lack of strength in the charter movement that 
Mr. Gangemi takes office as mayor at all. But he is the 
people’s choice, and the supporters of charter reform 
must wish him success in his administration. A strong 
mayor with the will and the energy to pursue a 
vigorous policy of urban renewal would at long last 
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Our Lady’s Day for Unity 


Titus Cranny, S.A. 


N ENGLAND the Feast of the Annunciation (March 
I 25) was once called Lady Day. It was also the 

deadline for the payment of taxes and other debts. 
But when the Gregorian calendar was adopted in 1752, 
eleven days were suppressed; April 5 was designated as 
the date for pay ing taxes and rents; and Annunciation 
Day was called “old Lady Day.” 

But it seems that Lady ‘Day, as a name, might refer 
to any prominent feast of the Blessed V irgin and should 
have no connection with business or debts. Some 
nations have their own Lady Day—Mexico, with Our 
Lady of Guadalupe; Austria, with Our Lady of Maria- 
zell; Poland, with Our Lady of Czestochowa. The 
Friars and Sisters of the Atonement have a Lady Day 
in their Feast of Our Lady of the Atonement, July 9. 

The devotion to Our Lady of the Atonement is un- 
usual and significant for several reasons. It is of Ameri- 
can origin; it began outside the Catholic Church; it 
stresses our Lady’s role as patroness of Christian unity. 
More than sixty years ago, the founders of Graymoor, 
Fr. Paul and Mother Lurana, thought of the name 
while they were still saceiibers of the Episcopalian 
church. They kept the feast day of Our Lady of the 
Atonement for the first time in July, 1901, using the 
Mass and Office of Our Lady of Sorrows from the 
Anglican missal and breviary. They organized a Rosary 
League of Our Lady of the Atonement the following 
October and published a little monthly, Rose Leaves, 
designed to promote devotion to the Blessed Virgin in 
order to heal the breach between all the members of 
the Church of England and the Holy See. 

On October 30, 1909, the Graymoor founders entered 
the Church, no doubt due much to their special love 
for the Mother of God. They healed their own breach 
and showed the way for others. On entering the one 
fold they brought their devotion to our Lady, the 
Rosary League, Rose Leaves (which ceased publication 
in 1910) and other projects which flourished under 
Catholic auspices. They rejoiced when, in 1919, the 
Holy See approved both the Atonement name for Mary 
and the Rosary League. These blessings were a prelude 
to further favors: indulgences were granted for prayers 
and invocations; approval of the Mass and Office of 
Our Lady of the Atonement was granted in 1947. 

The Feast of Our Lady of the Atonement is the only 
Graymoor religious festival that has its own liturgy. 
July 9 is not simply a patronal feast day, honoring Mary 





Fr. Cranny of Christ the King Mission in North Caro- 
lina is a Franciscan Friar of the Atonement. 
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as the heavenly protector of the Society of the Atone- 
ment. It pays tribute to her for her suffering and sacri- 
fice in the redemptive work of Jesus; it honors her as 
the principal patroness of unity, asking God to grant 
this grace “through the intercession of the most blessed 
Virgin Mary.” Mary is the chief means of winning souls 
to the unity of the Church; she is the guide and aid 
for those who promote the unity apostolate; she prays 
unceasingly for this great cause. The Feast of Our Lady 
of the Atonement is Lady Day with the emphasis on 
unity. 

The feast day is indeed timely, not only for the 
Atonement Friars and Sisters who are pledged to work 
and pray for unity, but for all the faithful, since there 
is such universal interest in this cause. The Holy Father 
is known as the Pope of unity and charity; he has often 
urged prayers to the Mother of God for religious unity. 
“Ours is a Marian age,” he declared, “and it becomes 
more evident day by day that the way for men to return 
to God is by Mary; that Mary is the basis of our con- 
fidence, the guarantee of our security, the foundation 
of our hope.” And again: “The modern development of 
Mariology and of Marian piety in the Church will con- 
stitute the surest sign and the happiest forecast that 
Mary is the greatest help offered us by God for the 
attainment of unity.” 

Our Lady of the Atonement presents two aspects 
of piety and doctrine: the cross and reunion. The image 
of our Atonement Mother (statue, painting, picture) 
depicts her role in the mystery of Calvary. Our Lady 
wears a red mantle to symbolize the precious blood of 
Christ shed for all men. The child in her arms holds a 
cross in His right hand to show that “He is not the Babe 
of Bethlehem, but the Child of the Atonement” (Fr. 
Paul). The concept of Our Lady of the Atonement 
includes Mary’s role in the Passion of Jesus, but it also 
stresses the notion of unity or at-one-ment. And so Fr. 
Paul explained it: 


When we give our Blessed Mother the title of 
Our Lady of the Atonement we mean: Our Lady 
of Unity. Nor because we are Catholics do we 
assert that she is the mother of Catholics only; she 
is the mother of all the baptized, whether they be 
within the fold of Peter or belong to the “other 
sheep” mentioned by the Good Shepherd, scattered 
abroad in the desert places . . . yet dear to Jesus 
and to the mother heart of Mary. 


Mary is the model of man’s union with God because 
of her unique relationship to each Person of the Trinity. 
She is the model of man’s prayer for unity since she 
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constantly secks the fulfillment of the Lord’s will: “Thy 
kingdom come . . . that all may be one.” She is “the 
symbol and the pledge of Catholic unity” (Louis Bou- 
yer, C. Orat.). And in the words of St. Germanus of 
Constantinople: “She has reunited those who had been 
estranged.” Fr. Paul predicted that vast numbers of our 
separated brethren would be won back to the fold of 
Peter through the love of our Lady. “Her maternal 
heart will never rest,” he declared, “until the words of 
her divine Son have been fulfilled: ‘Other sheep I have 
that are not of this fold. . . .’ Our Lady of the Atonement 
will yet crush the serpent’s head even where he has 
until now achieved his greatest victories.” 

The Age of Mary is also the Age of Unity, guided 
and moved by the Holy Spirit. Our Lady is not only 
the “high and strong defense of the King of the true 
Israel” (Cardinal Newman), but she is the patient, 
kind and gentle mother, full of understanding for her 
wayward and erring children whom she longs to wel- 
come home. And so we pray to the Holy Spirit in this 
prayer for the Council approved by the Holy Father: 


By a kind of new Pentecost renew Your marvel- 
ous works in this our time; grant to Holy Church 
that, unanimously and insistently persevering in 
prayer together with Mary, the mother of Jesus, 
she may, under the guidance of St. Peter, enlarge 
the kingdom of the divine Saviour, a kingdom of 
truth and of justice, a kingdom of love and of 
peace. 


The same point is made by Jean Daniélou, S.J. The 
Holy Spirit will come upon Mary to effect a new Pente- 
cost, the reunion of Christendom: 


The Holy Ghost was given in abundance in the 
upper room because Mary was there; at every time 
when Mary is present the Holy Ghost is poured out 
in abundance and produces great works of God. 
For this reason there is much to be hoped for from 
the emphasis on Mary in our century, that in the 
same measure as we turn our attention to such 
great mysteries as her mediation and Assumption, 
God will, in His own mysterious way, prepare a 
new descent of the Holy Ghost, a new Pentecost. 
There again the presence of Mary is an earnest and 
a promise that the Holy Spirit is coming soon, that 
the infidels will be converted, and—I am most pro- 
foundly convinced—that there will be unity among 
Christians. 


Paul Claudel has called Mary the “nother who brings 
together . . . and reunites in one single hearth all the 
lines of contradiction.” The hearth is the Church, and 
there can be only one, which our Lady serves and 
watches over, the hearth of home to which all her 
children are invited. “All the lines of contradiction” are 
the conflicting religious teachings in the world, to be 
dispelled by a mother’s prayer and gracious love. Or 
as Jean Guitton has written: 


It is beyond doubt that the Blessed Virgin is the 
first of all those in a state of glory to intercede for 
the unity of Christians in Christ. The analogy of 
motherhood is very eloquent here: the mother de- 
sires all her children to be together, united in the 
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home of the one and the same love. It is paradoxi- 
cal that belief in the Virgin should be for many 
confessions an obstacle to reunion. 


Indeed, it is tragic that the figure of our Lady should 
be considered a barrier to religious unity. 

St. Augustine declared that through the love of Mary 
men are born into the Church and become members of 
Christ. She bears a special relationship to all the bap- 
tized—those sealed with the sign of Christ—even if they 
are outside the Church. She is their mother. Mary is 
beloved by our separated brethren of the East, and in 
this intense devotion lies the hope of their reunion. She 
is venerated and esteemed by small groups of Lutherans 
and Episcopalians, and this too is a promise of future 
blessings. She is acknowledged by some, though not 
loved; she is fully rejected by others. But all the bap- 
tized “belong” to her as well as to her Son. 

The whole question of the ecumenical movement has 
bearing on our Lady. “She is present at the center 
of the ecumenical movement,” declared Most Rev. Leo 
Suenens, Auxiliary Bishop of Malines, Belgium. “She 
has her part in every effort we expend in order to bring 
about the union of men of good will by their entry into 
the Church, which so longs that they may share her 
unity. Who more than a mother desires and labors to 
reconcile her strayed children and cause them to return 
to the family home?” 


B” OUR LaDy’s function in uniting men to Christ 
goes further than the separated Christians. She is, 
in some way, the mother of all men. Her sacrifice on 
Calvary, secondary to and dependent upon that of her 
Son—but united to His oblation—was offered for all 
mankind. Her mediation in the order of grace extends 
to all, and her queenship is to be exercised over all, as 
Pius XII wrote: 


By God’s will the Blessed Virgin Mary was in- 
separably linked with Christ in carrying out the 
work of the redemption in such a manner that our 
salvation sprang from the love and sufferings of 
Jesus Christ intimately united to the love and sor- 
rows of His Mother. . . . She who was associated 
with Him in recalling the children of Eve to a life 
of divine grace has deservedly been hailed as the 
spiritual mother of the whole human race. 


God instills the marvels of tenderness into the hearts 
of ordinary human mothers, and He could not fail to 
pour forth the same love, of an eminently higher char- 
acter, into the heart of this mother. Her love for her 
divine Son and for her adopted children was to be, 
in some fashion, the counterpart of His own infinite 
love. As Jesus took His human nature from Mary, so 
He takes, wins and holds together all mankind through 
her. For she is “the most powerful mediatrix and 
counsel for the whole world. . . . With her motherly 
soul she interests herself in our salvation and is solici- 
tous about the whole human race.” (Pius IX) 

The faithful should pray to our Lady for unity with 
increased fervor and confidence, not only in preparation 
for the coming Council, but always, and for all men 
outside the Church. “The Virgin Mother of God is our 
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Mother, our Queen,” Pope John tells us, “the sure way 
by which we approach most speedily to Jesus Christ, 
who was given to us by her. She is the basis of our 
trust, the overflowing wellspring of all our benefits.” 
Mary is the mother, advocate and patroness of Christian 


unity. 


Such then are some thoughts provoked by Lady Day 
at Graymoor, the Feast of Our Lady of the Atonement. 
The Rosary League still functions, promoted by the 
Sisters. The League of Prayer for Unity under the 
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Publishing Disgrace—Critical Shame 


TROPIC OF CANCER 
By Henry Miller. The Grove Press. 
318p. $7.50 


Were it not for the unworthy attention 
this book is getting, the malignant 
growth that it is could be dismissed with 
a line: it is the product of a filthy mind 
and a foul mouth. This judgment of the 
man through the book is valid, for this 
is an autobiography covering Miller’s 
Paris days in the Thirties. Moreover, he 
has by no means repudiated what he 
then spewed forth—in fact, he has 
showed no squeamishness in accepting 
the $50,000 advance from the publisher 
for this American edition. 

Though the foreign editions of the 
book have circulated clandestinely in 
the U.S. since publication in 1934, it 
has been officially banned by court or- 
der since 1953 as being obscene, and 
had never been published until Grove 
Press decided this year to challenge the 
ruling. Meanwhile, the U.S. Post Office, 
which initially determined to enjoin the 
book as being unmailable, has decided 
not to step in. The U.S. edition, accord- 
ingly, is being widely mailed out and 
is generally available in the shops. At 
present writing, over 80,000 copies have 
been sold; if and when a final adverse 
decision comes down from _ higher 
courts, incalculable harm will have been 
done. Indeed, granted the present 
temper of our courts, it is lamentably 
likely that this monstrosity will get the 
clean bill of health accorded to Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover. Then it will prolifer- 
ate in paperback editions and Grove 
Press will have the proud distinction of 
having flooded the land with what 
makes Chatterley look like Ivory Snow in 
comparison. Then, of course, the pub- 
lisher will raise his hands in splendid 
innocence and heroically claim that he 
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risked his all (at $7.50 a copy) to free 
“great literature” from the _fetters 
clamped upon it by the bluenosed 
Philistines. 

The book is not only a disgrace to 
this wing of American publishing: it is 
something that ought to make a certain 
clique of critics hang their heads in 
shame. They are quoted on the dust 
jacket and they thunder out a veritable 
Anvil Chorus of sycophantic me-too- 
ism. After all, poet and critic Karl Sha- 
piro sets the pitch with his brilliant “I 
call Henry Miller the greatest living 
author because I think he is”; who are 
the other critics to dare to disagree? 

The blunt truth is that Miller is a 
loudmouthed poseur—if he is not that, 
then he is unhinged. He is an utter 
nihilist: 


Once I thought that to be human 
was the highest aim a man could 
have, but now I see that it was 
meant to destroy me. Today I am 
proud to say that I am inhuman, 
that I belong not to men and gov- 
ernments, that I have nothing to do 
with creeds and principles. I have 
nothing to do with the creaking 
machinery of humanity .. . I am 
inhuman! I say it with a mad, hal- 
lucinated grin, and I will keep on 
saying it though it rain crocodiles. 


Again, listen to this sublime thought 
of a “great” writer: 


I have found God but he is insuffi- 
cient. Physically I am alive. Mor- 
ally I am free. The world which I 
have departed is a menagérie. The 
dawn is breaking on a new world, 
a jungle world in which the lean 
spirit roams with sharp claws. I am 
a hyena I am a lean and hungry 
one: I go forth to fatten myself. 


One can fatten quite nicely on a $50,- 
000 advance. 


patronage of Our Lady of the Atonement, directed by 
the Friars, is now five years old and exists in all parts 
of the Catholic world. Devotion to Mary of the Atone- 
ment grows deeper and more extensive with each pass- 
ing year. On July 9 the spiritual sons and daughters of 
Fr. Paul and Mother Lurana on three continents will 
gather round the red-robed image of their Madonna to 
celebrate the feast of their Queen and Mother. They 
will pray to her with full confidence and filial love— 
“that all may be one.” Won't you join with them? 


Miller is anti-art, anticulture (“every 
man with a bellyful of the classics is 
an enemy of the human race”), anti- 
Jew (have the publisher and some 
critics risen above principle in side- 
stepping this?), anti-everything but the 
free, unfettered soul (read “the lecher- 
ous and guzzling body”). 

A pinnacle of critical nonsense is 
reached in Shapiro’s statement: 


Miller is certainly one of those 
who have died to the world... . 
Morally I regard Miller as a holy 
man, as most of his adherents do. 


I have not read any of Miller’s other 
books, but I need not, for the simple 
reason that this one alone is being 
touted as the reason for the fame ac- 
corded him by the clique. It is obscene 
bombast. And if it were a choice be- 
tween being free with Miller or mate- 
rialistic with U.S. culture—for Miller is 
praised for having bared once for all 
our most horrible sin—I would opt for 
materialism any day. 

Harowp C. GarDINER 


A JOURNEY TO MATECUMBE 
By Robert Lewis Taylor. McGraw-Hill. 
423p. $5.95 


Novels like this are a rarity today. Few 
writers with talents equal to those of 
Robert Lewis Taylor are content to 
spend considerable labor over a frank 
and almost formless adventure story of 
childhood. That this is so is, in this re- 
viewer's judgment, cause for regret. 

The hero is 12-year-old Davie Burnie 
who (like the hero of Mr. Taylor’s prize- 
winning The Travels of Jaimie Mc- 
Pheeters) is an obvious descendant of 
Huck Finn. The story, narrated by 
Davie in the first person, is set in_ the 
post-Civil War period and tells of a trip, 
by river, rail and swamp, from Ken- 
tucky to the Florida Keys. 

The episodes, all of which have be- 
hind them a good deal of historical re- 
search, are sheer melodrama: pursuit 
by the Ku Klux Klan, high jinks of an 
authentic medicine man, meetings with 
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friendly and hostile Indians, hurricanes, 
even search for a buried. treasure. No 
summary can do the novel justice, since 
the plot (if such an episodic hodge- 
podge can be called a plot) will appear 
to be pure corn. That it is not corn, 
pure or otherwise, is due to the author's 
pace, his keen ear for dialogue, his 
ability to create characters and, above 
all, his unflagging sense of humor. 
The literary critics will find it hard 
to place A Journey to Matecumbe. 
There is no “theme,” no “structure,” 
no “symbols” to dissect. Moreover, by 
no stretch of the critical judgment can 
the novel be called a classic in its evo- 
cation of childhood. Mark Twain has 
been imitated, not rivaled. Perhaps the 
safest verdict is that Mr. Taylor has 
written one of the best bedside books to 
come along in many a year. Unlike 
many more pretentious novels, this one 
will have the distinction of being read, 
and read with pleasure. 
JosePH V. LANpDy 


THE NIGHT THE WAR WAS LOST 
By Charles L. Dufour. Doubleday. 427p. 
$4.50 


Charles “Pie” Dufour, beloved journal- 
ist of New Orleans, has filled a glaring 
gap in Civil War historiography with 
this study. From the secession of Lou- 
isiana in January, 1861 through Febru- 
ary, 1862, when the Union forces oc- 
cupied New Orleans, the Confederacy 
had a chance to win the war in the 
West. New Orleans was the South’s 
largest city and most important port. As 
the key to the Mississippi River it was 
strategically important for both sides. 

“Pie” Dufour accurately and enthrall- 
ingly chronicles the loss of New Orleans 
in terms of both “how” and “why” it 
was so easily taken: dilatory defense, 
reliance upon the fallacy that a success- 
ful attack could not be made up the 
Mississippi River, confusion within the 
Confederate high command, neglect of 
Louisiana in favor of defending Tennes- 
see and Virginia, the feverish Union 
military preparations for attacking New 
Orleans, and the thrilling gauntlet run 
by the Union naval force past the sup- 
posedly impassable Forts Jackson and 
St. Philip guarding the mouth of the 
Mississippi. The loss of New Orleans 
led to the loss of the Mississippi River, 
and when Vicksburg fell, the Confeder- 
acy was unalterably severed. The war in 
the West definitely had been won and 
lost. 

This history of the Civil War battle 
for New Orleans is expertly documented 
and excitingly analyzed. Anyone with 
an interest in the Civil War will find 
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The Night the War Was Lost engross- 
ing, because “Pie” Dufour has written 
the best book to come out of the Cen- 
tennial so far. PETER J. CANGELOSI 


THE FUTURE METROPOLIS 
Ed. by Lloyd Rodwin. Braziller. 253p. $5 


Men have lived in the city for 5,000 
years. The vast urban area called the 
metropolis, on the other hand, is hardly 
more than a century old. Yet the me- 
tropolis, ever increasing in size, is prob- 
ably the environment in which most of 
the world’s population will live in the 
future. 

The contributors to the present vol- 
ume, most of them from Harvard Uni- 
versity and the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, met in conference in the 
spring of 1960 to discuss the goals and 
problems of the future metropolis. Be- 
cause of its origin around a single table, 
the volume enjoys a fairly high degree 
of unity, despite its dozen authors. The 
names of such contributors as Oscar 
Handlin, Raymond Vernon and Ed- 
ward C. Banfield indicate the level of 
competence with which the several 
papers have been written. 

The competence referred to, alas, is 
professional rather than literary. Many 
of these essays suffer from the social 
scientists’ curse of abstractionism, with 
the result that the metropolis, a highly 
concrete and variegated place, at times 


dissolves into a mist of technical terms _ 


under some of these writers’ pens. 

But with all of its stylistic defects, 
this book is a provocative examination 
of the social system, economics and fi- 
nance, politics, physical layout, com- 
munications system, cultural life and 
appearance of the metropolitan world 
that lies ahead of us. 

It should be noted that this book is 
addressed to thé question of “how met- 
ropolitan development could be con- 
trolled so as to ease the transitional 
phases and avoid disastrous conse- 
quences.” The premise of any discus- 
sion of desirable future growth is neces- 
sarily some degree of planning and 
control. How much and what kind of 
control will doubtless be one of the 
sharpest political issues of coming dec- 
ades. 

Mr. Banfield, whose paper on “The 
Political Implications of Metropolitan 
Growth” is the most readable of the 
collection, is the most conservative of 
these writers. He ends his essay with a 
statement of his conviction of “the utter 
impossibility within a free society of a 
foresighted control of such matters.” 
Several of his collaborators do not 
agree. Francis P. CANAVAN 
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KINGDOM 


by Almire Pichon, S.J. 


Translated by Lyle Terhune 


rector of St. Thérése of Lisieux. 


Fr. Pichon. 


over two continents, 


heart. 


itual man. 


$3.95 
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Retreat conferences of Fr. Almire 


Pichon, who was the spiritual di- 


Professor of philosophy, Greek 
scholar, orator, senior missionary- 
in-charge, retreat preacher, spir- 
itual director—all of these describe 


For forty years he journeyed 
spreading 
peace, joy and confidence in the 
love of God. While he condemned 
mediocrity and faint-hearted com- 
promise, his words always be- 
trayed a profound understanding 
of the struggles of the human 


Seeds of the Kingdom offers 
an inimitable insight into the soul 


of this simple, ardent, highly spir- 
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Study for the Diocesan, Missionary 
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A seminary exclusively for belated voca- 
tions, Holy Apostles is fully accredited to 
offer its own B.A. degree. 
e Accelerated Latin for beginners 
e Two years of college humanities 
© Two years of philosophy 
Students interested in only a particular 
section of the course are welcome. 
Write to: 
Director of Admissions 
HOLY APOSTLES SEMINARY 


Cromwell, Conn. 








For Any Occasion 
The Imitation 


of Christ 


By Thomas a Kempis. The spiritual 
classic edited and translated by Har- 
old C. Gardiner, S.J., Literary Editor 
of America. Most readable text, beau- 
tifully printed. $2.50 


Place Your Order Today 
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“Tue purpose oF the United States’. 
embargo against Cuba is, through the 
use of economic pressures, to slow down 
the program of Stakhanovite socialists 
whose ideological lust is consuming the 
people's freedom, and the hemisphere’ s 
peace. The embargo either is, or isn’t, a 
serious policy decision. If not, it is 
simply an act of national petulance, 
and should be repealed. If it is serious, if 
the United States seriously intends to 
inhibit the Cuban economic machine, we 
should be prepared From the current issue 
to act consistently, of NATIONALREVIEW. 
even if to do so is Hj Write to Dept. A-1, 
un-Kennedy.” 150 E.35 St., NewYork 
16, N.Y., for free copy. 
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Stretching in Music 


HE PROBLEM of how to grow in mu- 

sical enjoyment is very much like 
any other problem of growth. It may 
be put this way: nothing fails like suc- 
cess. For in music as in anything else, 
the more satisfied we are with our pres- 
ent status, the less likely we are to feel 
the need to improve. As soon as we have 
met a bit of success in enjoying one 
style, straightway we tend to bog down. 
For to grow, we need to stretch. 

This week I have selected three re- 
cordings (among many received) to 
throw some light on this matter of mu- 
sical stretching. None of them is hope- 
lessly “way out”; none of them involves 
a superhuman leap. But each of them 
does offer a challenge. Granted that 
challenges can be too severe, as readers 
of Mr. Toynbee will remember, and 
that such challenges can bring about 
death rather than growth. The records 
here suggested, however, I feel confi- 
dent, are not of the death-dealing va- 
riety 

May I first recommend a Vanguard 
release (“Recordings for the Connois- 
seur” BG 604) called Madrigal Master- 
pieces? The subtitle goes on to tell you 
that this is music of the Renaissance in 
France, Italy and England, and that it 
is presented by the Deller Consort. 

For anyone who supposes that “real” 
music began with the Baroque style, 
everything previous being liturgical 
chants or polyphonic motets, the present 
disk will be an agreeable shock. It will 
also be a reminder that England was 
once as eminent in music as in letters. 
Here we meet gaiety in Thomas Mor- 
ley’s “Now Is the Month of Maying”; 
poignancy in Thomas Tomkin’s “When 
David Heard That Absalom Was Slain”; 
tenderness in William Byrd’s “Lullaby, 
My Sweet Little Baby.” Nonmusicolo- 
gists may be astonished at the hair-curl- 
ing harmonies of Gesualdo’s two madri- 
gals given here; they will find it hard to 
believe that they date back to 1596. 

The recording gives more—all of it 
exciting, meaningful, convincing, truly 
musical. If on first hearing you dont 
agree, play the record over . . . and 
over. The ages of Michelangelo and of 
Shakespeare were also ages of music, 


and that should not surprise us too 
much. 

I shall not apologize for urging an- 
other Bach disk. This present one may 
help convert the yet unconverted. One 
side presents his Cantata No. 58, “Ach 
Gott, Wie Manches Herzeleid,” and 
the other a series of delightful arias from 
four other cantatas and from his great 
Mass in F (Decca DL 79411). William 
H. Scheide directs, and among the solo- 
ists are incomparable Eileen Farrell, 
Carol Smith, Jan Peerce and others of 
stature. 

Bach was, among other things, one 
of the most prolific composers of all 
time, having produced some 300 can- 
tatas, of which about 200 survive. Un- 
like many composers of today, Bach was 
blessed in having a constant demand to 
supply. Economic security is not a han- 
dicap in music-making. 

The Ford Foundation has provided a 
grant under which the significant Amer- 
ican Music Center Commissioning Se- 
ries is being currently produced. Mer- 
cury (SR 90282) has now released a 
recording of two interesting contempo- 
rary American works: Gunther Schul- 
ler’s “Seven Studies on Themes of Paul 
Klee” and Paul Fetler’s “Contrasts for 
Orchestra.” If you are a devotee of Paul 
Klee’s drawings, you will find these or- 
chestral miniatures to your taste; and 
even if you are not, I believe you will 
agree that they are beguiling. The Fet- 
ler work is opulent, using all the re- 
sources of the orchestra. 

Both these compositions may prove 
formidable hurdles and will surely make 
you stretch. They may even give you 
temporary esthetic charley horses. But 
how else can one grow? 

C. J. McNaspy 





THE GUNS OF NAVARONE (Colum- 
bia) is a multimillion-dollar, two-and- 
one-half-hour, color-, wide-screen-, lo- 
cation-photographed, directional-sound 
epic about a six-man sabotage mission to 
a German-held Aegean island during 
World War II. The object of the virtual- 
ly suicidal operation is the destruction 
of two monstrous radar-controlled can- 
nons which directly threaten thousands 
of Allied lives and could even, in a 
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roundabout way, determine the out- 
come of the war. 

Some will say simply that this is 
an exceptionally entertaining movie 
(which, undeniably, it is). On the other 
hand, it is no Bridge on the River Kwai. 
Where the latter film had an awesome 
unity and inevitability about it, The 
Guns is a loosely connected, artificially 
gimmicked-up series of cliff-hanging 
(literally, in one case) incidents. 

Before the artfully assorted heroes 
(Gregory Peck, David Niven, Anthony 
Quinn, Stanley Baker, Anthony Quayle 
and James Darren) reach the island dis- 
guised as Greek fishermen, they are 
forced to sink a menacing German 
gunboat with a deadly, perfectly or- 
chestrated display of guerrilla tactics. 
Then, in the teeth of a killer hurricane, 
they stagger ashore with their equip- 
ment. Thereupon they scale an unscal- 
able four-hundred-foot cliff. That situ- 
ation is milked for a little extra suspense 
by such devices as having Peck dangle 
helplessly over the side at the mercy 
of Quinn, who, for personal reasons, 
has sworn to kill him. 

And this is only the beginning. By 
the time Peck and Niven barricade 
themselves in the impregnable gun-for- 
tress with their ultimate objective in 
sight, luck and coincidence have been 
stretched to the breaking point. Never- 
theless, this is the kind of movie in 
which most of the people with top bill- 
ing are going to survive, so survive they 
do. 

A lack of unanimity can also prevail 
on the subject of the film’s moral im- 
pact. Is it a well-balanced presentation 
of some of the stickier moral problems 
of irregular warfare? Or is it a basically 
frivolous treatment of a serious subject 
which, for that reason, subtly and per- 
haps unintentionally tends to glorify 
war? A reasonable case can be made for 
either point of view. 

However, there is no reasonable 
doubt that, whether you believe a word 
of it or not, this is a handsome, rousing, 
skillfully executed movie. [L of D: A-I] 


TWO WOMEN (Embassy) is an Italian 
movie, beautifully directed by Vittorio 
de Sica, in which Sophia Loren comes 
into her own as an actress. She plays 
an earthy, pragmatic widow who leaves 
Rome with her adolescent daughter 
(Eleanora Brown) at the height of the 
Allied bombings, seeking the security 
ot the country town she had left years 
before to marry for another kind of 
security. Yet in the country, where all 
the inhabitants except the idealistic 
school teacher (Jean Paul Belmondo) 
are concerned only with survival, the 
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mother and daughter become victims of 
an outrage far worse than the danger 
they sought to escape. 

On the surface, the film is simply the 
reflection of a humane and perceptive 
craftsman’s revulsion against the sense- 
less tragedy of war, illuminated further 
by the range and precision of Miss 
Loren’s characterization. Symbolically, 
it is also concerned with the fate of a 
nation when its people abdicate person- 
al responsibility. [L of D: not yet classi- 


fied] 


THE BRIDGE (Allied Artists) is a 
German film that tells an equally appall- 
ing story, supposedly based on fact. 

In the last days of the war seven 
teen-age schoolboy friends are mus- 
tered into the army. Through a per- 
verse chain of circumstances they are 
ordered to the front after only a day’s 
training. Some kindly disposed superiors 
intervene and assign them, instead, to 
guard the local bridge, which has no 
strategic importance and is scheduled 
for demolition. 

Malign fate asserts itself again. The 
boys’ sergeant is mistaken for a deserter 
and shot, and the course of the Ameri- 
can advance shifts. Under a total mis- 
apprehension, the boys are left alone to 
defend the bridge, resolutely and hys- 
terically, skillfully and ineptly, with 
courage and panic, against American 
tanks and soldiers and finally against 
the German sappers, who come to blow 
it up after all but two of the defenders 
have been killed. 

The closest thing to a human villain 
in the picture is a general who mouths 
jingoistic slogans he no longer believes 
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in. By and large it is a completely uni- 
versal story of the follies and cross-pur- 
poses born of desperation that infect a 
country, any country, on the verge of 
defeat. [L of D: A-II] 


Morra WALSH 





And upon those who suffer from the 
sores of passion, He gladly bestows His 
medicine (St. Ambrose, on the Gospel 
for the Sixth Sunday after Pentecost). 


T. AMBROSE is talking about the kind- 
ly and miraculous dinner Christ our 
Lord provided for a huge throng of peo- 
ple who were hungry and far from their 
homes. Thinking as saints do, Ambrose 
sees the material bread and fish only as 
a symbol of a more heavenly food. He 
notes that in the Gospel chronology the 
miraculous repast is preceded by mirac- 
ulous cures of sick and afflicted folk, 
and so he argues that before men can 
be fed with the Eucharistic bread, they 
must be cured of the soul-maladies oc- 
casioned by unruly passions. Ambrose 
then speaks confidently of the help 
which Christ our Lord, our best physi- 
cian, provides to this end. 

Respectfully, both with reference to 
our Saviour and the wise Bishop of 
Milan, we ask: Is such confidence war- 
ranted by the facts? Can we faulty men 
really be healed of the wounds which 
are regularly inflicted by our stubborn 
sense appetites? It seems hardly neces- 
sary to remark that there is question 
here of many impulses other than the 
sexual. 

To begin with, we must not be un- 
reasonable, in the odd sense of asking 
too much even of omnipotence, in the 
lifelong struggle against natural in- 
stincts. A man without concupiscence is 
a man without passion (the word is 
used in its widest sense), and a man 
without passion is one who, if he is not 
dead, is not quite alive, either. As long 
as we live we are going to experience 
impulses, more or less violent, which run 
contrary to reason and/or true Christian 
morality. It is as undeniable as it is 
instructive that the saints, by way of 
common characteristic, were highly pas- 
sionate people (the adjective is used in 
its widest sense). If there is one homely 
truth that emerges from reliable hagiog- 
raphy, it is this: that there is no easy 
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ALL BOOKS—however old or long out-of- 
print—located by “book detective” team. 
Fiction, nonfiction. All subjects. Name the 
book—we'll find it! Then we'll quote 
prices, courteously, leaving question of 
whether to purchase entirely up to you. No 
obligation. Write Books-On-File, Dept. 
AMER, Union City, New Jersey. 





ALTAR CLOTHS—Imported, exquisitely 


hand-embroidered, made to order to fit 
your altar, and other beautiful embroid- 
ered altar linens, church linens by the yard 
including crease-resistant alb linen. Mary 
Moore, Box 394M, Davenport, Iowa. 


CATHOLIC FILM DIRECTORY. Plus 1961 
Supplement. Now available—more than 
250 Catholic Religious Films described in 
annotated listing-—ONE DOLLAR—cred- 
itable toward film rental. Dept. AM—29 
Salem Way, Yonkers, N.Y. 


CHESTERTON'S AND BELLOC'S WORKS. 
All titles furnished. Free catalogue. Write 
Andrew Prosser, 3116 North Keating, 
Chicago 41, Ill. 


COMPLETE CATALOG OF CATHOLIC 
PAPERBACKS IN PRINT, compiled by 
Eugene Willging, Librarian, Catholic Uni- 
versity. 1,100 titles arranged by title, 
author, subject matter. Only $1.00. Cath- 
olic Book Merchandiser, Room 327A, 370 
Seventh Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 


IRISH BOOKS. Beleek China, Linens, Celtic 
Crosses, Rosaries, Cards, etc. Write for 
Catalogue. Irish Industries Depot, Inc., 876 
Lexington Ave., New York 12, N.Y. 


| JESUIT HOME MISSION. My hope—a 

| school to plant the Catholic tradition. 
Small contributions are precious and wel- 
come. Rev. John Risacher, S.J., Holy Cross 
Mission, Durham, N. C. 
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way to surpassing excellence in Chris- 
tian love of God and neighbor. 

As a man grows older he finds him- 
self thinking more and more, though he 
senses that the process is both guilty 
and defensive, on the subject of natural 
temperament. Understanding by tem- 
perament the sum of the physical, psy- 
chological and spiritual resources or 
capabilities with which the Creator 
sends an individual into this world, we 
come gradually to perceive that, like it 
or not, we must carry along the full 
route of our pilgrimage even to death 


the temperament that God has given us. © 


It is the first and last cross we have to 
bear. We cannot therefore ask or ex- 
pect, even by the strong grace of Christ, 
to be quit of our temperament. We can 
ask and do hope, by the same, to be 
decreasingly ruled by our temperament. 

We have no right, either, to expect 
that Christ our Lord will miraculously, 
at some one moment, heal all the sores 
of passion in us. The therapy in ques- 
tion, like much therapy, is a long-range 
affair and demands the honest, per- 
severing co-operation of the patient. 

It may be that not a few of us are 
secretly discouraged in our daily strug- 
gle against impulses. We look at our 
unimpressive selves and marvel de- 
spondently that after so many years of 
priesthood or religious life, or after so 
many confessions and Masses and Holy 
Communions in lay life, we have 
achieved only such uncertain control 
over unruly tendencies and tempera- 
mental weaknesses. Granted that the 
record or spectacle thus revealed is lit- 
tle calculated to provoke huzzas and 
jollification, the hard fact remains that 
the contest is not yet concluded; the 
last batter has not been retired, and 
he may yet get a hit; it isn’t even, as 
far as we can judge, the last inning. 
We must try again, and pray again, and 
be sorry again, and resolve again—after 
which we will likely fail again, and so 
on. 

One slowly realizes that the signifi- 
cant difference in life, and certainly in 
the Christian life, lies not between those 
who succeed and those who fail, but 
between those who are honestly trying 
and those who have simply, if secretly, 
given up. It is plainly not reasonable to 
beg God to help us when we refute 
point-blank to help ourselves. 

And upon those who suffer from the 
sores of passion He gladly bestows His 
medicine, says St. Ambrose positively. 
But the patient must be a good patient; 
he must use the medication and follow 
the divine Doctor’s orders. Above all, 
the patient must be that: patient. 

Vincent P. McCorry, S.J. 
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Liberal Arts, Commerce Education, Teacher 
Training. Campus bordering Hudson River. 
One-half hour from Grand Central Station, 

New York City 
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College of Saint Teresa 


Winona, Minnesota 
A Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 


Conducted by 


SISTERS OF SAINT FRANCIS 
CONGREGATION OF OUR LADY OF LOURDES 
ROCHESTER, MINNESOTA 


Early Registration is Advisable 


For full information address: Director of Admissions 
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AMERICA’S 
JESUIT 
EDUCATION 
SERIES 


spotlights 


the growth to meet modern 
educational demands at 


Georgetown University 


Georgetown University’s $22,495,000 first ten-year develop- 
ment program will near completion with the erection of the 
$4,250,000 Science Center, for which ground has been broken 
on the 110-acre campus overlooking the nation’s capital. In keep- 
ing with its growth to meet modern educational demands, the 
172-year-old university, through the Science Center, will greatly 
increase facilities for research in the fields of physical and biologi- 
cal science of high value to humanity and to science and take its 
place among the leading research institutions in the United States. 
The first development program has already provided the New 
South Residence and Dining Hall, Walsh Memorial Foreign 
Service Building, School of Nursing, Gorman Diagnostic Build- 
ing, Kober-Cogan Student. Residence Hall- and the McDonough 


Memorial Gymnasium. 
en ee 
KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS E-40 
ILL Institute of se 
Languages and RT 
Linguistics s 
Industrial Relations Se 
Journalism SF Sister Formation 
Law Sp Speech 
Medical Technology Sy Seismology Station 
Medicine T Theatre 
Music AROTC Army 
Nursing NROTC Navy 
Pharmacy AFROTC Air Force 


Physical Therapy 
Radio-TV 

Social Work 
Science 


LAS Arts and Sciences 
AE Adult Education 
A Architecture 

Cc Commerce 

D Dentistry 

DH Dental Hygiene 
Ed Education 

E Engineering 

FS Foreign Service 
G Graduate School 
HS Home Study 


JESUIT COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


epartments 


ALABAMA 
. LAS-C-Ed- N-Se-SyeA RTOC 


Spring Hill College (Mobile) . 
CALIFORNIA 


Loyola University (Los Angeles) 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-IR-L-AFROTC 


University of San Francisco. .LAS-Sc-C-Ed-G-N-L-Sy-AROTC 


University of Santa Clara 
LAS-AE-C-E-Ed-G-L-Se-Sy-A ROTC 

COLORADO 
Regis College (Denver) 
CONNECTICUT 
Fairfield University 
ILLINOIS 
Loyola University (Chicago) 

LAS-AE-C-D-En-G-HS-IR-L-M-N-S-Se-Sy-Sp-A ROTC 
LOUISIANA 
Loyola University (New Orleans) 

LAS-AE-C-D-DH-Ed- oG-J- L-MT-Mu-P-Se-Sy-T-AROTC 
MARYLAND 
Loyola College (Baltimore) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston College (Chestnut Hill) 
LAS-C-Ed-G-L-N-S-Se-Sy-A ROTC 
Holy Cross College (Worcester) ....LAS-G-NROTC-AFROTC 
MICHIGAN 


University of Detroi 
XS-A-CD-E-G-IR- J-L-RT-Sc-Sp-T-AROTC-AFROTC 


LAS-G-AROTC 


muon 
Rockhurst College (Kansas City) 
St. Louis University 
LAS-AE-C-D-E-Ed-G-L-M-N-PT-S-Se-Sp-Sy-T-AFROTC 
NEBRASKA 
The ea University (Omaha) 
AS-AE-C-D-Ed-G-IR-J-L-M-N-P-S-Sc-Sp-A ROTC 


NEW em... 

St. Peter’s College. (Jersey City) LAS-AE-C-AROTC 

NEW YORK 

Canisius College (Buffalo) LAS-C-Ed-G-Se-Sy-AROTC 

Fordham University (New York) 
LAS-AE-C-Ed-G-J-L-P-S-Sp-Sy-A ROTC-AFROTC 

Le Moyne College (Syracuse) LAS-C-IR 

OHIO 

John Carroll University em pg ..-LAS-C-G-Sy-A ROTC 

Xavier University (Cincinnati) . Lh OO 


PENNSYLVANIA 

St. Joseph's College ( Philadelphia) 

LAS-AB-G.18- 86 fo Aree 
AS-Ed-G-A ROTC 


LAS-AE-C-IR-Se 


University of Scranton 


WASHINGTON 
Gonzaga University (Spokane) 


LAS-C-E-Ed-G-J-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTO ~ 
LAS-C-Ed-E-G-J-N-SF-AROTC ~ 


Seattle University 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Georgetown re 


WEST a 

Wheeling College 

WISCONSIN 

Marquette University (Milwaukee) . 


ity 4 
AS-C-D-FS-G-ILL-L-Mu-N-Sy-AROTC-AFROTC ~ 


-LAS-A + 
DH-E- a eT MNN-PT-Sp-Sy-AROTO-NROTO 3 
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Departments 
Se-Sy-ARTOC 


[R-L-AFROTC 
|-L-Sy-AROTC 


Se-Sy-AROTC 


. » LAS-C-Ed-G 


y-Sp-AROTC 


-Sy-T-AROTC 
AS-G-AROTC 


Se-Sy-AROTC 
ITC-AFROTC 


ITC-AFROTC 
S-AE-C-IR-Se 
sy-T-AFROTC 


3c-Sp-AROTC 
AE-C-AROTC 
Sc-Sy-AROTC 


ITC-AFROTC 
..- LAS-C-IR 


G-Sy-A ROTC 
G-Sy-AROTC 


-Sc-AFROTC 
Ed-G-A ROTC 


-Sy-AROTC 
-SF-AROTC 


TC-AFROTC 


AS-AE-C-D- 
OTC-NROTC 





